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THE STORY OF THE WAR 


BY ARTHUR BULLARD 
THE OUTLOOK’S WAR CORRESPONDENT AT HOME 


Y \HE principal news of the fifth week 
of the war—September 2 to 9—is 
of great changes in the alignment of 

the opposing forces in northern France. 

The advance of the German Army of the 
Right swept on to within sight of the outer 
fortifications of Paris. The heavy line of 
forts from La Fére to Rheims did not cause 
any noticeable halt. What happened to 


these forts will be one of the most interesting 
questions to be answered when the “ fog of 
war ”’ has lifted. 

The Russo-Japanese War and the Balkan 


War led all military men to believe that mod- 
ern fortifications, if not impregnable, could at 
least be counted on to impede an advancing 
army for weeks or months. Liege, Longwy, 
and Mauberge resisted stubbornly. But Huy, 
Namur, and the La Fére forts, supposed to 
be the strongest of all, seem to have fallen 
ingloriously. Lille was evacuated without a 
blow.. It is of course possible that no serious 
effort was made to defend them. But this 
matter of the forts is the prime mystery of 
the war, so far. 


IN THE OPEN 
The advance of this German Army of the 
Right is not so impressive when the fortifica- 
tions are left out of the reckoning. It is evi- 
dent that the Allies have not regarded any 
of the lines they have abandoned as the 
proper position for a decisive battle. They 
have stubbornly contested every German ad- 
vance, but they have not resisted with that 
desperate determination which in case of de- 
feat means utter rout. Always so far they 
have retired in good order. And, in military 
parlance, their forces are still ‘‘ intact.”’ 
It is hard to conceive of the impetuous 
French accepting the dilatory tactics of 


Fabius. But perhaps cool-headed English 
advice added to the lessons of their earlier 
reverses have persuaded them that discretion 
is the better part of valor.- It is hard to be- 
lieve that they have retreated so far volun- 
tarily. But it seems fairly certain that they 
have always retired rather than risk a defeat 
which would cripple them. 


PARIS FAILS TO SEDUCE 


On the 5th of September came the sur- 
prising news that the German Army of the 
Right, which had been rolling steadily south- 
ward towards Paris, had suddenly turned 
east. 

It was manifestly unwise for the Germans 
to attempt to invest Paris with an active 
army still in the field. But the gay city has 
been the object of so many invasions that it had 
settled down to the hardships of a protracted 
siege. Suddenly, without any explanation, 
the French War Office announced that the 
Allied Army, instead of being to the north of 
the city, was in touch with the Germans in 
the valley of the Marne to the east. The 
fear of a siege was premature. 

We have been told only the facts of this 
move ; we can only guess at its cause. 


OSTEND 

More than a week ago we heard that 
English marines had occupied Ostend in 
force. Then the censorship closed with a 
snap and no more news came of operations 
in that vicinity. ‘There could be no reason 
for this move except to hold the place as a 
base for the landing of troops. 

It was obvious that if the Allies could 
conjure up an extra army there was no place 
they would rather have it than somewhere 
along the coast of the Channel, where, 
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operating in conjunction with the plucky 
veteran army of Belgium, it could harass the 
German rear and cut their lines of commu- 
nication. 

But where were the troops to come from ? 
England had already sent her available force. 
French regiments might be brought up from 
the south. Portugal is bound by treaty to 
fight beside England. Then there is the 
French army in Morocco. But all these pos- 
sible sources were at least problematic and 
at most not very numerous. The English 
Colonial troops were far off. 

For the last few days rumor has followed 
rumor that Russian troops have been brought 
by the Arctic Sea from Archangelsk to Scot- 
land, by rail to Dover and across the Chan- 
nel to Ostend. A newspaper in Rome 
printed a story that a quarter of a million 
Russians are now with the Allies in France. 
Any one who has ever ridden on the jog- 
ging Russian railway from Moscow up to 
Archangelsk—t is single-tracked, as I remem- 
ber—will be very doubtful whether Russia 
could get so many troopsuptothe Arctic. And 
the transporting of them to Scotland would 
be too slow an operation to give this story 
credibility. But where there is so much 
smoke there is likely to be some fire. And 
even fifty thousand Cossacks might cause 
the Germans much trouble. And in the five 
weeks since war was declared there has been 
ample time to bring up native troops from 
India, the small force of British regulars in 
the West Indies, and part, at least, of the 
Canadian forces. It is not at all improbable 
that a hundred thousand or more trained sol- 
diers have been landed at Ostend. 

That the Germans have turned a large 
force in this direction is indicated by Belgian 
despatches. 

So it may be that the German Army of 
the Right, finding its lines of communication 
through Belgium seriously threatened, had had 
to move east to assure supplies by the valley 
of the Meuse. If this should prove to be 
the true motive for the German shift, it is a 
very serious matter for them. 


THE ARMIES OF THE CENTER 

But another guess is at least as probable. 
The easiest road for a German invasion of 
France is that now occupied by the oppos- 
ing Armies of the Center. From. their 
great base at Metz the Germans would 
advance up the valley of the Moselle, 
and from Tréves they would come down 
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through Luxemburg towards Verdun. It is 
here that the French anticipated the main 
attack. At the time of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the French War Office published a 
map of “The War Zone,” showing which 
districts were under “ martial law.” It indi- 
cates clearly where they expected the fighting 
to be. 

Although we have heard little definite 
news from this “ theater,’’ it is probable that 
the greatest number of soldiers have been 
concentrated there by both sides. We know 
that this French Army of the Center attempted 
an extensive offensive movement. They 
advanced at least as far as Givet, and probably 
to Namur. The Germans drove them back 
to Verdun, and here the French have held 
fast. There has been no news of any serious 
change of front here for a fortnight. We 
will very likely learn later that the most 
desperate and murderous fighting has been 
in this neighborhood. 

The German Army of the Right, operating 
from Aix-la-Chapelle through Belgium, was 
evidently trying to crush the Allies’ Left or 
to break through between it and thcir Center. 
In this it has apparently failed, but it has 
succeeded in getting to the south and west 
of the Verdun position. Now, if it can ad- 
vance due east, it will strike this Center Army 
of the French, which its own Center has 
battered in vain, on the flank. 

Verdun is the apex of an acute angle. 
The right wing of this French Army of the 
Center extends in a southeasterly direction 
to Nancy; its left wing, southwesterly to 
Vitry-le-Frangois. ‘The Germans from Metz 
are pounding somewhere on the right wing 
between Nancy and Verdun. From Luxem- 
burg they are throwing all their available 
weight near the apex—the fortress of Verdun. 
Now, if the German Army of the Right can 
crush into the other side of the angle—the 
left wing of this French Center—it may well 
force the defenders to give somewhere. And 
once this front is broken, it would be excess- 
ively hard for the French to pull out without 
a crushing defeat. 

But such an attempt by the German Army 
of the Right would be exceedingly dangerous. 
It leaves out of the counting the Allied 
Anglo-French Army of the Left, which, in 
spite of its losses and continued retirement, 
has been heavily reinforced, and has had at 
least two days of rest. Its forces are reported 
to be still “ intact.” If there is any offensive 
left in them after their long retreat, they 
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would be on the rear of this German 
army. 
‘The announcements of the French and 


English War Offices on the evening of the 
8th assert that this Allied Army of the Left 
has begun a_ successful offensive and the 
French Center is repulsing the German at- 
tack, and, in some places, advancing. 

Unless the Germans break through the 
French line somewhere in a very short time, 
their western campaign will have failed. Daily 
the over-seas reinforcements are reaching the 
Allies. Daily the Russian menace grows 
more threatening. 

It is thankless work prophesying about the 
‘‘impending decisive battle.”” So far—for 
reasons they have not disclosed—the Allies 
have managed to avoid it. ‘They may do so 
again. But it hardly seems possible unless 
they are willing to sacrifice Verdun, as they 
have already sacrificed Lille and Amiens and 
the north of France. 

And, as I wrote last week, the issue, when. 
it comes, will be decided by the morale of 
the opposing armies. ‘‘ Which has the more 
stamina ?”’ is still the most interesting ques- 
tion. Both sides have endured almost super- 
human strain. The realignment is not very 
important. Neither side has yet broken the 
other. Which of the two armies has the 
more confidence ? 

The only new element of importance in 
the western campaign is this shadowy army 
of Cossacks which is rumored to be gathering 
in Ostend. 


THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS 


It is more than the political destiny of 
Europe which is being fought out on this 
battle-line. It is alsoa clash between philos- 
ophies. The French would say it is “Za 
morale contre le mécanisme.”’ The Ger- 
mans would call it a conflict between effi- 
ciency and enthusiasm. Whichever is the 
more just description of the opposing forces, 
the difference in their point of view is very 
evident. How the mass of civilized folk are 
going to look on life depends very largely on 
the outcome of this war. 

The German ideal is an immensely able, 
highly trained corps of leaders, foreseeing 
every contingency and never unprepared. It 
had its first expression in Bismarck and 
Moltke, who claimed to have prearranged 
every detail of the campaign of 1870. It is 


illustrated by the story of an American in 
Berlin who called last week on the Chief of 
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Staff and began apologizing for intruding on 
a person who must be so very busy. ‘“ Oh,’’ 
the General replied, “I’m not busy now. 
Everything was prepared beforehand.” It 
means that every soldier in the field not only 
has stout shoes, but a bottle of scientifically 
prepared oil to keep them soft and water- 
tight. It means that every regiment has its 
own train of automobile trucks—immensely 
expensive and utterly useless in peace, but 
ready for der Tag. 

The French ideal is ‘ /a /evée en masse”’— 
every able-bodied man snatching up what 


- arms come to hand and rushing to the fron- 


tier to defend “ Za Patrie en danger.” It 
was personified by the barefoot Republican 
armies which rose out of the ground to the 
magic of the blazing eloquence of the lawyer 
Danton, and defeated greater odds than Ger- 
many is now facing. It means the motor 
omnibuses of Paris suddenly transformed into 
commissary wagons. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Montaigne in his book 
“Vaincre ” (To Conquer) has expressed the 
extreme of this view, and it seems to me 
to be typically French as distinct from Ger- 
man. 

He cites endless cases, from Thermopylz 
down to modern times, to prove that God 
does not always fight on the side of the 
greater number. He only grudgingly admits 
the advisability of keeping one’s powder dry. 
All great world issues, he maintains, have 
been decided by moral force—* une force 
morale.’ He holds that it is more important 
to teach the boys in school an ardent patriot- 
ism than to teach the young men in barracks 
marksmanship and maneuvers. Above all, 
he argues, the warrior who is to conquer 
must be inspired by a passionate hatred 
towards the enemies of his country. 

** The true spirit of war,” he writes, “ is the 
spirit of destruction, of murder. The imme- 
diate object of a combat is not the victory 
but to kill. You march only to kill, and you 
shoot only to kill, and you jump at the throat 
of the enemy only to kill, and you go on kill- 
ing till there is nothing more left to kill. 

“* So the passion of war par excellence is 
the supreme desire to murder—the spirit of 
revenge, of hate.” 

But it is not enough for the entire nation 
to be inspired by this immense and murder- 
ous hate ; it must have an equal passion for 
self-immolation. 

** The essence of war is the spirit of de- 
struction, but the essence of victory is the 












1914 THE 
spirit of sacrifice. Victory goes only to abso- 
lute devotion.” 

This, in spite of its gospel of hate, has 
been called the moral theory of war. Beside 
any German military treatise it presents a 
striking contrast. There is hardly a word in 
it about the “* Manual of Arms ” or “ Cavalry 
Tactics.” It gives no instruction in loading 
arifle nor in aiming a cannon. It deals little 
with what a soldier should do; its main pre- 
occupation is how he should feel. 

Alfred Capus, the talented Academician, 
had an editorial in a recent issue of “ Figaro ” 
when the threat of a siege hung over Paris— 
“ Ce qu’il faut :” 

‘* What is now necessary—in fact, it is the 
one condition of national safety—is an inex- 
haustible reserve of moral force. 

‘‘Let merepeat. The one condition is that 
the army and its chiefs shall feel back of them 
a country ready for all sacrifices, with souls 
undaunted, unwavering wills, and a clear-cut, 
coherent government. 

“A weakening of the will, a feebleness of 
soul, would be as detestable as desertion. 
To lack sang-froid to-day is to desert before 
the enemy. It is betrayal. 


“ We all have our duty—the Government, 


the press, public opinion. ‘This duty, in a 
single word, is _ firmness—which implies 
accord, calm, stoic acceptance of events, 
ardent confidence in the destiny of our coun- 
try. 

** At certain critical hours acry of anger 
is a blasphemy, a doubt may be a crime. 
The victory is hard to win, but certain. Let 
the entire nation deserve it. Each to his 
post! Let us take for ourselves the sim- 
ple and sublime words of the great English- 
man: France expects every man to do his 
duty.” 

One would scarcely find such an editorial 
in the Berlin papers. A more typical Ger- 
man utterance in this time of stress is the 
Kaiser’s speech in which he bade his people 
“Be of good cheer. I will lead you to vic- 
tory.” 

Of course neither nation has followed out 
its ideal to the exclusion of its rival’s. There 
are more than machines in the German army, 
there are several million passionate patriots. 
And no disciple of Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 
taigne has ever been Minister of War in 
France and neglected the equipment from 
principle. But still the contrast holds good, 
and when this war is over we shall know which 
carries a nation further—the scientific effi- 
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ciency of an arbitrary, centralized govern- 
ment or the diffused enthusiasm of democ- 
racy, which in the great days of ’93 was able 
to extemporize victory. 

To be sure, France is very proud of her 
admirable field artillery and her daring 
cruisers of the air, but when it comes down 
to a bitter crisis it is not on such material 
excellencies that she relies. 


IN REGARD TO ‘ ATROCITIES ” 

For weeks we have been hearing charges 
of inhuman cruelties committed by the Ger- 
man troops—from French and_ Belgian 
sources. ‘The newspapers from Germany 
which reach us two weeks or more late are 
full of circumstantial accounts of atrocities 
practiced by the Belgians, and of French 
murder and rape in Alsace. 

The utility of such stories to a retreating 
army is evident. If the advancing troops can 
be madeto seem terrible enough, the peasantry 
will flee before them. And it is harder to 
subsist an army if the country is uninhabited. 
The manufacture of such stories is part of 
the routine of a retreat, just like the blow- 
ing up of bridges. There has been much 
exaggeration—cold-blooded, intentional ex- 
aggeration—on both sides. 

Now comes a signed statement by some 
well-known American newspaper men who 
have been to the front with the German 
army, and who state that they have seen no 
evidence of especially inhuman cruelty. 

This does not mean that the prisoners of 
war and non-combatants have been having a 
pleasant time. They never do in a war. 
The strongest indictment which the peace 
advocates can bring against war is the way it 
warps out of shape all accustomed moral 
standards. 

The European troops of all nations when 
they marched to the relief of the Legations in 
Peking during the Boxer Rebellion committed 
frightful atrocities. French soldiers have 
more than once got out of hand in Morocco. 
Officers of the Belgian army made a hideous 
scandal of the Congo Free State. ‘The 
Italians forgot all about civilization in the 
vengeance they wreaked on rebellious Tripoli. 
Our own American army officers, far away 
from home, in the great heat and unfamiliar 
surroundings of the Philippines, were charged 
with practicing the “ water cure.” 

If you give men brutal work to do and 
send them away from all the accustomed re- 
Straints of civilized life, they will become 











brutes. As long as we have war we will 
have atrocities. 

But the officers of civilized armies are 
expected to keep their heads even in the heat 
of war. ‘The official and admitted destruc- 
tion of Louvain is a much more serious mat- 
ter than the allegations of atrocities. 


DIPLOMACY 


Russia, France, and England have signed 
a formal declaration at London that they will 
act as a unit in all negotiations. It is the 
formal ratification of previously expressed 
intentions. Germany may have hoped to 
make terms separately with each of her ene- 
mies. The Allies have publicly given their 
word (o see it through to the bitter end to- 
gether. That it foreshadows a continued 
effort and a long war is probably its greatest 
significance. And as a fighting programme 
it is much more definite than the existing 
ententes. 

Like all diplomatic documents, the future 
of this new alliance is uncertain. Once 
upon a time Germany and Austria and Italy 
had a similar alliance. And during the First 
Balkan War the Allies signed an almost 
identical paper. But the withdrawal of the 
French Government to Bordeaux is also a 
“ diplomatic” move in the same direction. 
Itis a graphic statement to the world that 
France will go on fighting even if her ancient 
capital is destroyed. 

Italy and ‘Turkey are—as The Outlook goes 
to press—still neutrals. How long they can 
keep it up is decidedly uncertain. The anti- 
Austrian feeling in north Italy is very strong, 
while the southern Italians do not care a rap for 
the unredeemed of ‘Trieste and the Trentino. 
They cannot understand each other’s dialects, 
and they have not been under the same flag 
since the Roman Empire broke up. The 
very active revolutionary movement in Italy, 
which is passionately opposed to war, also 
has a sobering influence on the Government. 
But the army is mobilized and may break 
the leash of prudence at any moment. 

Good news arrived on the 8th from Bucha- 
rest to the effect that Bulgaria and Rumania 
have signed an agreement to act together 
against Turkey in case she declares war on 
Russia. This, if it is true, will put a damper 
on the war party in Constantinople. For 
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Turkey has nothing to gain by fighting unless 
she can recapture some of her European 
“lost provinces ” from the Greeks and Bul- 


gars. But with Rumania and Bulgaria lining 
up with the Slavs there is small chance of 
this. 

THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN 

The shortest military route from Russia to 
Berlin starts from Warsaw. The Czar’s share 
of the ancient Kingdom of Poland stretches out 
in a promontory towards the heart of central 
Europe, but it is bounded on the north by 
German East Prussia and on the south by 
Austrian Galicia. No army could advance 
towards Berlin from Warsaw without expos- 
ing its flanks until these borders were cleared. 
So it is not surprising that Russia’s first ad- 
vances were by way of East Prussia and 
Galicia instead of Poland, although these 
frontiers are more than twice as far from 
Berlin. 

Germany and Austria, fearing an aggressive 
movement from Poland, both made raids 
towards Warsaw, the Germans from the north- 
west, the Austrians from the southwest. The 
Germans claim to have pierced Poland as 
far as Lodz, and we have no further news 
from that point. And in East Prussia to 
the north, while they were at first pushed 
back, they seem to have checked the Russians 
at their fortresses along the Vistula. 

The Austrians began bravely, pushing 
their raid into Russian Poland to Lublin. 
But the Russians held them there, and, bring- 
ing up forces from south Russia, have pushed 
into Galicia well beyond Lemberg and are 
investing the fortresses of Przemysl. If 
they capture this place and rout the Austrians 
at Lublin, as their latest despatches claim, 


- and if they can hold the German army of the 


Vistula in its forts, they will be free to ad- 
vance towards Berlin by way of Poland. If 
so, they will soon make their influence felt in 
the western campaign. 

Austria has proved almost as weak an ally 
for the Kaiser as Italy. Despatches from 
Servia say that Belgrade is still being bom- 
barded. The failure of the Austrians to 
capture this exposed place, hardly a stone’s 
throw from their military base at Semlin, is 
almost incredible. 

ARTHUR BULLARD. 

New York, September 9, 1914. 
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THE PROPOSED 
WAR TAX 


There is before Congress a bill to levy a 
war tax upon Americans. Why should the 
American people, who are not engaged in 
war, have to pay a war tax? The answer 
is given in the record of our customs receipts. 
Since the 1st of August, when the European 
war broke out, up to the 1st of September, 
the loss of Governmental receipts from the 
tariff on imported goods has amounted 
to ten million dollars, in round numbers. 
If this average is sustained throughout 
the year, it means the loss of an annual 
revenue of something like a hundred million 
dollars. In some way this deficit has to be 
met 

The President, in an address to Con- 
gress, has called for the levying of new 
taxes. ‘The two alternatives he mentions 
he rejects at once—namely, the use of 
the Treasury balance now on deposit in Na- 
tional banks, and the issuing of bonds. To 
call upon the deposits in the banks would 
cause inconvenience and even distress and 
confusion, he declares, and the borrowing of 
money by the issuance of bonds would put 
an unnecessary strain upon the money market. 

The only suggestion as to the form of 
taxation which he makes is that it be such 
as will begin to yield “‘at once” and with 
“certain and constant flow.” 

Many subjects of taxation have been pro- 
posed. ‘The most obvious and simplest way 
to raise the needed revenue in whole or in 
part is by increasing the income tax. ‘lhat 
can be done by the passage of the simplest 
kind of an act, changing the present percent- 
age of the tax to a larger figure or lowering 
the line of exemption so that there will be 
more incomes to be taxed, or both. It has 
been suggested also that the surtax (that is, 
the additional tax upon large incomes) be in- 
creased. There is something to be said for 
each one of these proposais with regard to 
the income tax. We believe that to lower 
the line of exemption so that smaller incomes 
may be taxed than are now taxed would have 
some wholesome effects, principally in in- 
creasing the number of people who would 
be directly interested in the income tax, and 
therefore making it more likely that its de- 
fects will have a wider popular attention. 
Moreover, it is not wholesome that a small 
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minority should be taxed at the behest of a 
large majority who are exempt from taxation. 
The increase of the surtax would fall natu- 
rally upon those who get their incomes not 
from service rendered but from property, 
and, as The Outlook has often said, the 
ownership of property is a reasonable object 
of taxation. 

It is proposed to revive the stamp taxes 
which became familiar to the people in this 
generation at the time of the Spanish War. 
Such a stamp tax can be levied on a great 
variety of objects—on checks and on re- 
ceipts ; on tickets to places of amusement, 
on Pullman tickets, and so on. The ad- 
vantage of such a stamp tax is that it is very 
simple of collection, as simple as the collec- 
tion of the revenues of the Post-Office. It is 
paid in advance, inasmuch as people will 
have to have stamps on hand to apply to 
their checks or bills or tickets. Another 
advantage of a stamp tax is that it is one 
which everybody feels, and when the tax- 
payer feels the tax he is much more likely to 
watch the expenditure of the public moneys. 

Another source of revenue would be a tax 
on beer, wines, and liquors, and tobacco in its 
various forms. Of course there is a tax 
levied on these objects already, but it is a 
simple matter to increase that tax. 

The most important action that Congress 
can take in this emergency is not, however, 
the levying of new taxes, but the practice of 
economy. Individuals and business con- 
cerns are cutting down their expenditures for 
non-essentials. Let Congress do likewise. 
Now is a propitious time to take the “ pork” 
out of the “ pork barrel,” to cut out from 
such a bill as the River and Harbor Bill 
those items of expenditure that are inserted 
for political effect. 


A DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR PEACE , 

Last week the President issued a proclama- 
tion requesting the American people to ob- 
serve Sunday, October 4, as a special day of 
prayer for peace. ‘The language of deep 
feeling in which the proclamation is expressed 
indicates not only the President’s profound 
desire for peace, but his belief that the war- 
ring nations can be brought to a state of 
mind in which they will be willing to consider 
the possibility of settling the conflict by the 
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process of mediation and mutual agreement. 
Influential Protestant and Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics have already taken steps for a 
universal observance of this day in all 
churches of the United States. The follow- 
ing is the text of the proclamation: 


By the President of the United States of 
America. 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, Great nations of the world have 
taken up arms against one another and war now 
draws millions of men into battle whom the 
counsel of statesmen has not been able to save 
from the terrible sacrifice ; and 

Whereas, In this, as in all things, it is our 
privilege and duty to seek counsel and succor 
of Almighty God, humbling ourselves before 
him, confessing our weakness and our lack of 
any wisdom equal to these things; and 

Whereas, It is the especial wish and longing 
of the people of the United States, in prayer 
and counsel and all friendliness, to serve the 
cause of peace; 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the Uaited States of America, do designate 
Sunday, the fourth day of October next, a day 
of prayer and supplication, and do request all 
God-fearing persons to repair on that day to 
their places of worship, there to unite their 
petitions to Almighty God that, overruling the 
counsel of men, setting straight the things they 
cannot govern or alter, taking pity on the na- 
tions naw in the throes of conflict, in his mercy 
and goodness showing a way where men can 
see none, he vouchsafe his children healing 
peace again and restore once more that concord 
among men and nations without which there 
can be neither happiness nor true friendship 
nor any wholesome fruit of toil and thought in 
the world ; praying also to this end that he for- 
give us Our sins, our ignorance of his holy will, 
our willfulness and many errors, and lead us in 
the paths of obedience to places of vision and 
to thoughts and counsels that purge and make 
wise. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this eighth 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fourteen, and of the 
independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

William Jennings Bryan, 
Secretary of State. 


THE RED CROSS SHIP 
A singular incident delayed the sailing of 
the Red Cross (the vessel once the German 
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liner called the Hamburg) from New York 
last week. It was found that some of the 
crew were of foreign naticnality, and it was 
held that on a neutral vessel setting out to 
relieve suffering without distinction as to race 
or nation every precaution should be taken 
to prevent the raising of any question relating 
to neutrality. ‘The Rcd Cross, therefore, is 
to be manned entirely by American officers 
and men; all the surgeons and their assist- 
ants (about 30) and the nurses (about 120) 
are also Americans. 

This ship of mercy, as it has been called, 
is fitted out by the American National Red 
Cross, of which the President of the United 
States is head. ‘The ship has been painted 
in white and red after the Red Cross colors, 
and displays a great electric red cross. 
The efficient work in preparing the Red 
Cross is to be credited largely to its untiring 
and_ resourceful Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Boardman. 

The money for the Red Cross is contributed 
by citizens, and while $185,000 had been sub- 
scribed up to September 7, very much more 
is needed if our American Red Cross Society 
is to carry out its plans. So far there seems 
to have been only a moderate response to 
the need. When Americans fully understand 
how urgent that demand is, it is certain that 
their contributions will be forthcoming in 
large amounts. We hope that the present 
mention of Red Cross activity will lead to 
the mailing of many checks, large and small, 
to the American National Red Cross at 
Washington. 

The several Red Cross Societies of the 
nations are mutually helpful, follow the same 
rules and methods, and have a loose inter- 
national organization and regular international 
meetings. _ Practically, however, each works 
by itself but not for itself. Anything in the 
least partisan is abhorrent to the Red Cross 
idea. A German Red Cross nurse will succor 
a Frenchman as quickly as a German; Ameri- 
can Réd Cross nurses and doctors go to the aid 
of all the sick and wounded, of whatever flag. 
The force on the Red Cross steamship is to 
be divided equally among five Great Powers, 
and a reserve will be held for emergency. 
The ship is loaded with supplies—for instance, 
300,000 pounds of absorbent cotton and 
2,000 cans of chloroform—and these, too, 
will be divided and placed where they are 
needed. 

The American Red Cross has a splendid 
record for its past service. In the present 
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war it recognizes a great duty and a great 
opportunity. 


BRITISH THEOLOGIANS 
ON THE WAR 

One of the most extraordinary incidents in 
connection with the war has been the sending 
of a letter from a group of British theolo- 
gians to the German theologian Professor 
Harnack. Not long after the war broke 
out, Professor Harnack made a speech in 
which he was reported to have described 
Great Britain as acting in the present war as 
a traitor to civilization. A group of men 
who acknowledge their debt to German 
scholarship, and in particular to Professor 
Harnack as a leader among scholars, have 
addressed to him a letter, dated August 26, 
in which they try to explain to him the mo- 
tives of Britain in the war. They acknowl- 
edge that in matters of the spirit their sym- 
pathies are so largely German that only the 
strongest reasons could ever lead them to 
contemplate the possibility of hostile rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Germany. 
They say that they have borne resolute wit- 
ness against the endeavor made by foes of 
Germany to foment anti-German suspicion 
and ill will. But they declare that all hopes 


of settled peace depend upon maintaining 
inviolate the sanctity of treaty obligations— 
the more stringently binding in the case of 


guaranteed neutrality. They believe that the 
extension of neutralization appeared to be 
one of the surest ways of eliminating war. 
These considerations they regard as more 
imperatively cogent when the treaty rights of 
a small people are threatened by a great 
world power. They quote the acknowledg- 
ment by the Imperial Chancellor of.Germany 
that the protests of Belgium and Luxemburg 
were just, and that in acting from “neces- 
sity” Germany “was doing ‘ wrong’ and 
acting ‘contrary to the dictates of inter- 
national law.’” They call attention also to 
the disregard of the sovereign rights of 
greater states shown in the demand of Ger- 
many that Russia should demobilize her 
troops. “It was quite open to Germany,” 
they say, “‘ to have answered Russia’s mobili- 
zation with a counter-mobilization without 
resorting to war.” They express the belief that 
Great Britain in this conflict is fighting “ for 
conscience, justice, Europe, humanity, and last- 
ing peace.” And as they conclude, they say : 

Great Britain is not bound by any treaty 
rights to defend either Servia or Russia. But 
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she is bound by the most sacred obligations to 
defend Belgium, obligations which France un- 
dertook to observe. We have been grieved to 
the heart to see in the successive acts of Ger- 
man policy a disregard of the liberties of 
states, small or great, which is the very nega- 
tion of civilization. It is not our country that 
has incurred the odium of being a traitor to 
civilization or to the conscience of humanity. 


Though they recognize the fact that Pro- 
fessor Harnack may think them mistaken, 
they assure him, as fellow-Christians and 
fellow-theologians, that their motives are not 
open to the charge that has been made. 
The signers of this striking letter include Dr. 
Selbie, the Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford; Dr. Forsyth, of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity; and F. Herbert Stead, Warden of the 
Robert Browning Settlement of London. 


THE PRESIDENT 
INTERVENES IN THE 
COLORADO LABOR WAR 

When the President of the United States 
recognizes the need of a “truce,” it is evi- 
dent that he believes that there is a state of 
war. President Wilson has thus officially 
made it evident that war has existed in Colo- 
rado, for he has transmitted to officials of 
mining companies in Colorado and officers 
of the miners’ union the draft for a tentative 
basis for a truce. ‘This plan for a temporary 
cessation of the labor war was prepared by 
two commissioners of conciliation who were 
sent to Colorado several months ago by the 
President. ‘These commissioners say that 
“there should be established a three-year 
truce,”’ subject to the understanding that the 
mining and labor laws of the State be en- 
forced; that law-abiding strikers be given 
employment ; that intimidation be prohibited ; 
that regulations and the current scale of wages 
be posted; and that grievances be first 
taken up with the proper officer of the 
company, then, in case of failure, through 
a grievance committee to be formed at 
each mine by the employees of that mine, 
married men to be in the majority on each 
committee, and,‘in the case of continued 
failure of adjustment, to a commission of 
three men to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, which shall be repre- 
sentative of each side, with a third member 
to act as umpire. Furthermore, “ during the 
life of the truce ” it is understood that cer- 
tain conditions should be recognized: the 
waiving of legally enforceable contracts be- 
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tween employers and employees, without the 
denial of voluntary agreements; the discon- 
tinuance of mine guards, though not of watch- 
men; the needlessness of the presence of 
Federal or State troops; no picketing, pa- 
racing, colonizing, or mass campaigning that 
will interfere with the working operation of 
the mine; acceptance by both the employers 
and the employees of the decisions of the 
commission as binding; no suspension of 
work pending investigation; the allowing of 
the suspension of the operation of the mine 
for a cause satisfactory to the commission ; 
the acceptance of penalties imposed by the 
commission. 

In transmitting this proposed basis for a 
truce to the officers of the mining corpora- 
tions and the miners’ union ‘involved, the 
President said: ‘‘ I recommend it to you for 
your most serious consideration. I hope you 
will consider it as if you were acting for the 
whole country, and [ beg that you will regard 
it as urged upon your acceptance by myself 
with very deep earnestness. ‘This is a time, 


I am sure you will feel, when everything 
should be done that is possible for men to 
do, to see that all untoward and threatening 
circumstances of every sort are taken out of 
the life of the people of the United States.” 


In thus intervening in this Colorado strike 
President Wilson is following the precedent 
set by President Roosevelt in the great anthra- 
cite strike of 1902. ‘There are, however, 
some notable differences. In the case of the 
anthracite strike the commission appo'nted 
by the President was finally formed and 
accepted by the parties to the strike within 
about six months of the beginning of the 
strike, while the strike still continuing in 
Colorado has been in existence already for 
some eleven months. In the case of the 
anthracite strike the commission was ap- 
pointed before there was any need of the 
use of Federal troops; but in the case of the 
Colorado strike, although Federal troops have 
been for several months employed in the 
strike field, and although they have been 
unable to prevent what the President’s ap- 
pointees consider a state of war, there has 
not yet been any commission appointed. 

We hope that both the corporations and 
the miners will accept the good offices of the 
President and accede to the truce on the 
basis which he has proposed. But it is a 
disgrace to the Nation that it should be possi- 
ble for war conditions to remain in any part 
of the country for so long a time, and that it 
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should be possible for any American to hold 
that in such a case the President must appeal 
for peace by request, not compel it by 
authority. 


MEXICO AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


The question is often asked, When will the 
United States withdraw its troops from 
Vera Cruz? Light is thrown upon. this 
point and on the attitude of our Administra- 
tion toward the present status in Mexico by 
what claims to be a trustworthy though un- 
official statement of the President’s position 
published in the New York ‘ ‘Times.’’ 
According to this, the President is willing to 
withdraw our soldiers if General Carranza 
will “resign from his present office” and 
allow some other leading Mexican to succeed 
him ; or he will recognize Carranza as Pro- 
visional President and withdraw the troops if 
Carranza will pledge himself not to be a can- 
didate at the election for President; or, if 
Carranza does not now assume the title of 
Provisional President, our Administration 
will recognize his military command, will 
agree that he should be a candidate at the 
election, will recognize as President whoever 
is elected, and will then withdraw the troops. 

If it is true, as Mexican despatches have 
stated, that Carranza has_ systematically 
called himself First Chief and not Pro- 
visional President, and has exercised execu- 
tive power solely as a victorious military 
commander, these proposals seem, partly at 
least, superfluous; the third state of things 
actually exists, it is believed, and the plan of 
the third proposal is likely to be carried out. 
The whole situation hinges on the fact that 
the Constitution of Mexico provides that a 
person who holds the office of Provisional 
President at the time of a general election 
shall not be a candidate in that election to 
succeed himself as President. 

It is right that the United States should 
insist on the observing of every legal require- 
ment in the establishing of a new Govern- 
ment in Mexico. Itis also right that it should 
look not only to the letter but to the spirit 
of the law. We should not abandon our watch 
over Mexico’s affairs until it is clear that the 
new Government is not only legal, technically 
speaking, but that it stands for fair dealing 
and is not a mere dictatorship under another 
name. Otherwise the whole question may 
have to be taken up afresh. 

Genera! Villa’s position remains more er 
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less of a mystery. In the only definite state 
ment that he has made he declares : 

This country [Mexico] should not again be 
under military government. - The armies by 
our Constitution are secondary to the consti- 
tuted Government, and it is. now time that the 
» country should be governed by the people, for 
the people, and not, as heretofore, governed by 
a military clique whose only object is personal 
welfare and not the welfare of the masses. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

In the course of a speech recently delivered 
before a great audience in New Orleans in 
behalf of the Progressive party, Mr. Roose- 
velt touched upon one subject that has been 
too much neglected in spite of: the fact that 
it is of National concern. ‘To the people of 
Louisiana Mr. Roosevelt said that the Missis- 
sippi River, the Father of Waters, was at 
once their most valuable asset and their most 
dangerous liability. Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out that the control of this river was abso- 
lutely beyond the power or resources of any 
one State. 

“Merely to build levees in the lower 
course of the river,’”’ he said, ‘ will not avail. 
The levees must be built. But in certain 
great crises they will always prove useless 
by themselves. The water flows from State 
to State, now as the most potent aid to life 
and well-being, and again as fraught with 
the most terrible menace of destruction and 
of death. In the upper part of its course 
there is need to use the waters for irrigation. 
In the lower part there is need to prevent 
their ruining the land by flood. In all parts 
the water needs to be harnessed for use in 
our industrial development.” 

Therefore, Mr. Roosevelt concluded, the 
control of the Mississippi River is a matter 
for National action. He suggested that the 
twenty-five million dollars which it is pro- 
posed to pay to Colombia the National 
Government could put to better use by de- 
voting it to the improvement of this great 
river together with “ the plant of the Panama 
Canal, and as many scores of millions extra 
as are necessary, in precisely the same way 
as it used this money to construct the 
Panama Canal.” 


THE NEW POPE 

The successor of Pius X was elected by 
the Conclave of Cardinals at Rome last week. 
His name is Giacomo della Chiesa. He was 
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born not quite sixty years ago at Pegli, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean near Genoa, 
of a family of the Italian nobility. His rise 
in the Roman: Church has been dramatic. 
He was ordained a priest in 1878, served as 
an ecclesiastical official in Spain until 1887, 
became Secretary to Cardinal Rampolla in 
1887, became Archbishop of Bologna in 1907, 
and a Cardinal in May, 1914. Cardinal 
Rampolla was Papal Secretary of State for 
Leo XIII, and would perhaps have been 
elected Pope to succeed Leo if Austria had 
not exercised the veto, which she then pos- 
sessed, but which was abolished by Pius X. 
The new Pope has been so short a time a 
cardinal that very little is known either of his 
persenality or of his policy, outside of the 
hierarchy of the Italian Church. His long 
and intimate association with Cardinal Ram- 
polla, however, indicates that he has been 
trained in diplomatic statesmanship of a high 
order, as well as in dogmatic theology of a 
conservative type. An estimate of the effect 


of his election upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, written by an ecclesiastic of that 
Church, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


THE YALE SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 

In our “Commencement Notes” two 
months ago mention was made of the fact 
that the Yale Divinity School has been re- 
named the Yale School of Religion. ‘The fact 
is of more than transient interest. What it in- 
volves needs to be adequately understood. In 
making the changes that required the change 
of name the Faculty of the School and the 
Corporation of the University felt that they 
were not making a new departure, but rather 
were “ returning on a higher plane and with 
wider sweep to the ideal of the founders ” of 
Yale in 1701, to train men “ for Publick 
employment both in Church & Civil State.” 

This broad conception of Christian obliga- 
tion has in our times discovered new fields of 
service, inwhicha thorough study of religion on 
its theoretical side must advance hand in hand 
with the widest study of it on its practical 
side. Provision must be made for the thor- 
ough training of a Christian ministry for serv- 
ice in all these new fields, as well as for the 
pastorate of churches. ‘Twenty years ago 
provision for these new demands made a 
beginning which has been steadily followed 
up along with the expansion of philanthropic 
social work at home and foreign missionary 
work abroad. Such was the demonstration 
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of unexpected capacities for service, and such 
the enthusiasm, faith, and growth of student 
volunteer activity therein, that in 1909 the 
ultimate step was taken which made the 
Divinity School virtually, if not in name, 
a “University School of Theoretical and 
Applied Religion.” 

The plan then adopted actually instituted 
five schools (for convenience called de- 
partments) under the one name, Divinity 
School—a school for the training of pastors 
and preachers ; a school for that of the for- 
eign missionary, whether layman or ordained 
minister ; a school for that of the teacher of 
religion, apart from the preaching office, in 
church or college ; a school for the training 
of social workers; and a school of research 
in the history and philosophy of religion. It 
then went on record that the school thus 
reorganized “may now not inappropriately 
be termed the Yale School of Religion and 
Christian Science.” The plan thus outlined 
was put at once into operation. Besides the 
courses given in these departments there is 
large use of those given in other depart- 
ments of the University. In the Depart- 


ment of Missions its own courses were thus 
supplemented in the current year by more 


than one hundred others given by more than 
thirty professors. 

What those best qualified to judge think 
of this scheme was expressed in 1909 by 
Dr. John R. Mott, President of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, in a letter to 
President Hadley: “ Your plan is literally 
great. Itis most timely as well as prophetic. 
It is adapted to meet the requirements of the 
modern world as no scheme which I have 
seen in operation on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 

The large increase—$1,500,000—of the 
School’s endowment required for the fully 
developed operation of such a scheme is now 
proceeding at an encouraging rate. The 
sought-for organizer and head of such a 
School of Religion took office in 1912, when 
Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, of Oakland, 
California, became its Dean. 


THE COMPENSATION 
IN ACTION 

“Your case was passed already. 
home and they’ll mail you your money. 
The court attendant’s words brought a look 
of puzzled relief to the anxious face of thir- 
teen-year-old Maddalena. She had gone along 
as interpreter for Giuseppe, her father, when 
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he went up to tell the New York Compensa- 
tion Commission just how the heavy stone 
had fallen and hurt his back. Maddalena 
said he had been sick six weeks and they 
needed the money, for she was the oldest of 
seven, and, yes, that was her mother nursing 
the baby over there. They were all so 
anxious that they had come along to see if 
Giuseppe would surely get his money. 

No, they had no lawyer. ‘The Commission 
is a court without lawyers. Perhaps that is 
why the cases are passed upon so rapidly. 
Sixteen in twenty minutes is the rate at 
which they were handled the other day. If 
these sixteen claims had been tried at law, 
each case would have taken more than a year 
to decide, sometimes far more. Twenty years’ 
work done in twenty minutes! As a labor- 
saving device the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission ought to win the approval 
of even an efficiency engineer. 

In the issue of August 8 The Outlook pub- 
lished a short summary of the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law and pointed outsome 
of the obstacles in the path of the five Commis- 
sioners. Since then the public hearings have 
been of daily occurrence in New York City, 
and a short interview with one of the Com- 
missioners, Mr. John Mitchell, leader of the 
anthracite strike, has brought forward several 
interesting by-products, as it were, of the 
new law’s application. 

The most obvious is the increased willing- 
ness of employers to install safety devices in 
their factories. The fact that insurance pre- 
miums are reduced in direct proportion to 
the precautions taken to safeguard employees 
is a powerful argument for the “ safety first” 
idea. 

“ Also you can see that the new law will 
tend to bring employer and employee auto- 
matically into closer relations,” said Mr. 
Mitchell, “‘ since by its provisions the old cus- 
tom in many industries of hiring men by 
number is done away with. Now the labor- 
er’s name and weekly wage must be kept in 
writing. It is likely to give one a different 
feeling to learn that James Smith, who re- 
ceived $9.60 per week, has lost his right arm 
in the company’s service, instead of the old 
report that Laborer No. 11,729 has been 
injured. 

“‘ Besides, in seventy-five per cent of the 
cases,” Mr. Mitchell went on, “ the company 
is just as anxious that James should get his 
compensation for injury as he is himself. It 
does not make the insurance cost any more 
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if James is paid, and it creates a far better 
feeling among the workers. In the old days, 
even if the employer wanted to pay a fair 
compensation, his insurance company made 
him fight the case, and a lawsuit goes further 
than most things to stir up strife between 
capital and labor.” 


A DEMOCRATIC TRIBUNAL 

It is not for nothing that this is named 
the Workmen’s Commission. With no desire 
to be hard on capital in its struggle for 
existence, the Commissioners seem to feel 
that they have been appointed chiefly to see 
that labor receives that redress which the 
courts cannot give. The whole tone of the 
hearings shows this spirit. As the chief. at- 
tendant expressed it, pointing to a bench full 
of anxious claimants: ‘‘ They don’t need to 
be afraid of us. We’re for them. If it 
wasn’t for this here Commission, they wouldn’t 
get a cent.” 

Sometimes the worker himself makes_it 
difficult to win his case. At one of the hear- 
ings recently a big, eager longshoreman 
gave the Commissioners a lot of trouble by 
insisting that he had hunted for work at 
least a week earlier than the limit of the 


period for which he was declared incapaci- 


tated. The man wanted to show that he 
needed employment and wasn’t lazy, and he 
nearly. wrecked any endeavors to give him 
compensation for the time he was disabled. 
Finally the whole Commission broke into 
laughter at his obtuseness, while the repre- 
sentative of the insurance company smilingly 
agreed to make no objection to payment for 
the full time of unemployment. . 

There is one class of citizen to whom the 
new law has proved disastrous. . It has liter- 
ally taken the bread from the mouth of the 
shyster lawyer known as “ambulance 
chaser.” The cutthroat methods by which 
he was used, on the one hand, to hold up the 
companies for large damages, and, on the 
other, retained seventy-five per cent of the 
money collected for his fees and costs, are 
impossible now. An injured employee has 
still the right to take his case into court, and 
a defeat at law will not prejudice him in 
applying to the Commission later; but there 
are not many workingmen who will give up 
their immediate relief from the State for the 
tedious uncertainty of legal redress. 

[t is a pity that some of our judges through- 
out the country could not visit the hearings 
and mark the celerity and brevity with which 
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the awards are made. It might be a good 
idea for the Bar Association’s Committee on 
Reform of Legal Procedure to look in occa- 
sionally and take a few notes. Besides 
despatch, there is shown a generous spirit of 
kindness and fair play. The relations between 
the Commission and the representatives of 
the insurance companies seem amicable. But 
it is the treatment of the workmen and the 
workmen’s families that is so amazing to any 
one familiar with the court of a city magis- 
trate. 

‘The most democratic tribunal ever con- 
ceived ” is the way one lawyer described it. 
It is to be hoped that the march of time and 
familiarity with misfortune may not tighten 
the broad sympathies of the Commission or 
make rigid the administration of its justice. 


FOR WHAT SHALL WE PRAY P 


We print on another page the President’s 
proclamation requesting Americans to meet 
in their various places of worship on October 
4 for special prayer on account of the war 
in Europe. This proclamation, beautiful 
alike in its spirit and in its form, will appeal 
to all Americans, whether Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, or Agnostics. Even those 
who doubt the value of prayer may well join” 
in this common expression of deep desire for 
the speedy recovery of Europe from this 
epidemic of war. 

For what shall we pray ? 

In the time of William of Orange, those 
prayed well who prayed for religious liberty— 
the right of every man to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. 

In the time of the American Revolution, 
those prayed well who prayed that the Colo- 
nies might be emancipated and that a new 
nation might be born, ‘‘ conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” 

In the Civil War, those prayed well who 
prayed that the slave might be emancipated 
and the Union preserved on the basis of 
justice and liberty. 

To-day those will pray well who pray that 
military despotism may be destroyed, the 
reign of the sword may be ended, and the 
reign of the conscience and the reason may 
begin. 

Righteousness and judgment are said by a 
Hebrew poet to be the habitation of God’s 
throne. Enduring peace—the peace of 
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God—can dwell only in righteousness and 
judgment. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES 
BUY SHIPS? 


A bill has been introduced into Congress by 
Congressman Alexander, of Missouri, which 
provides for the creation of a private corpora- 
tion to own and operate deep-sea or foreign- 
going ships. Fifty-one per cent of the stock is 
to be owned by the United States Government; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, the Post- 
master-General, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are to be the voting trust to control 
this fifty-one per cent of stock. If the bill 
passes, the Government will furnish the money 
to this new corporation to buy some ships. 
It is an interesting coincidence that the bill 
limits the amount of money supplied by the 
Government for purchasing the ships to be 
operated by this new corporation to thirty 
million dollars, a sum a little greater than it 
is rumored that the North German Lloyd 
Line will accept for its ships. 

Private advices from Washington justify 
us in the belief that the general principles of 
the Alexander Bill have the approval of the 
National Administration. 

The arguments for this bill are very incon- 
clusive. The objections to it are very serious. 
They are three: economic, political, ethical. 

The Economic Oljection. The objections 
to the Government ownership and operation 
of great railway lines apply with equal force 
to the Government ownership and operation 
of steamship lines. We affirm the right of 
the people to do what they can do better for 
themselves than can be done for them by 
private enterprise ; we therefore affirm their 
right to own and operate railway and steam- 
ship lines. But such ownership and opera- 
tion is a novel experiment, and the present 
is no time for trying such experiments —no 
time, because the civilized world is engaged 
in a great war, and the whole strength of 
the United States Government should be 
employed in keeping out of the war, and in 
reducing to a minimum the evils which it un- 
avoidably inflicts upon our people; no time 
because, until we have definitely decided 
whether we will attempt the regulation or the 
dissolution of great combinations, it is not 
wise to enter on the experiment of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

The Political Objection. The United States 
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Government should avoid any action which 
might involve her in strained relations with 
the warring Powers. The Government own- 
ership and operation of merchant vessels 
might easily involve us in such strained rela- 
tions. Under international law, in time of 
war the merchant ships of a neutral powcr _ 
may be stopped on the high seas and searched 
for contraband. If the United States buys 
and owns, in whole or in part, merchant ves- 
sels, and this international right were exer- 
cised by a French, English, or German 
cruiser, the fact would arouse a feeling of 
resentment in the American people. That 
feeling might be unreasonable, but it would 
exist, and it would be much more likely to 
exist if the ship arrested were owned and 
operated by the United States Government 
than if it were owned and operated by private 
enterprise. The average American would 
not expect the Government to act as insurer 
of all private vessels, but it would be hard to 
p¢rsuade him that it ought not to protect its 
own vessels, in which as a taxpayer he would 
be shareholder. 

The Ethical Objection. The United States 
Government has declared its neutrality. The 
President has urged the people to maintain 
the spirit of neutrality even in their public 
and private discussions. The Administra- 
tion has carried the doctrine of neutrality 
further than it has ever been carried before 
in the history of the world; for it has 
expressed officially its disapproval of a loan 
of money by private bankers to the French 
nation, engaged in this war. ‘To affirm that 
for the Government to encourage private enter- 
prise to provide France with money by a loan 
violates neutrality, but that for the Govern- 
ment itself to provide Germany with money by 
a purchase does not violate neutrality, seems 
to The Outlook a palpable inconsistency. It 
is reasonable to supposé that the Administra- 
tion has considered this objection and would 
not give its sanction to this bill without the 
consent of England and France previously 
obtained, and it is reported that England and 
France have cordially consented to the pur- 
chase of German ships for which it provides. 
It is quite possible that England believes 
that to deprive Germany of these ocean 
steamships until she can build anew will 
inflict an injury on German commerce 
greater than the benefit to Germany of the 
thirty million dollars paid to her now. But 
the American people do not know that the 
approval of either France or England has 
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been obtained, and they ought to know of 
that approval before they give their sanction 
to this bill. They ought not to act on a 
rumor or a supposition. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the 
United States Government might perhaps be 
justified in buying the German ships in New 
York harbor, if they were necessary to the per- 
formance of some great National duty or the 
protection of some great National interest. 
If we had no other means of bringing home 
thousands of Americans marooned. abroad, 
or no other means of sending our breadstuffs 
abroad and avoiding for ourselves that sur- 
plus of useful material which is only less dis- 
astrous than a famine, we might be justified 
in an experimental and hazardous policy. 
But such a necessity does not exist. England 
has cleared the sea of hostile cruisers. Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian ships are crossing 
the ocean in comparative safety. Americans 
abroad suffer some serious inconveniences in 
their voyages, but there is transportation 
enough for those who are able to pay, and 
the American Government can by temporary 
charter or by army transports provide home- 
coming for the comparatively small number 
who find themselves stranded abroad without 
Nor does there appear to 


money or credit. 
be a serious lack of vessels to carry to Europe 


the breadstuffs which we have to sell. It is 
true that the laree German mercantile fleet 
has been put out of commission, but it is also 
true that there are few or no steerage passen- 
gers to come from Europe to America, and 
that breadstuffs cannot be sent with safety 
to Belgian or German ports, and it may be 
gravely doubted whether the lessened com- 
mercial fleet is not entirely adequate to pro- 
vide for the lessened commerce with Europe. 

The proposal to have the Government buy, 
own, and operate merchant ships might per- 
haps be defended if such purchase were one 
step toward the re-establishment of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. But it is not sucha 
step. The purchase and operation of mer- 
chant vessels by the United States Govern- 
ment would do nothing to encourage private 
capital to purchase and operate merchant 
vessels. On the contrary, it would discourage 
purchase and operation by private enterprise. 
Private capital is never inclined to compete 
with the Government ; the industry which the 
Government takes up private capital lets fall. 
The express companies are allowing the 
United States Government to carry the small 
packages, and are devoting their energies to 
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building up a business with the larger and 
weightier packages which the Government 
does not carry. The United States Govern- 
ment would not stimulate private factories 
by establishing and operating factories with 
the capital of the people. The way to prevent 
the development of private ownership and 
operation of a merchant marine is for the Gov- 
ernment to own and operate a merchant 
marine on the people's account. 

The Outlook has heretofore pointed out 
the fact that the American Nation is in some 
respects the most independent nation on the 
globe. Three things are necessary for life— 
food, shelter, and clothing. The people of 
the United States, thanks partly to their 
National policy, thanks partly to the variety 
of their soil, climate, and products, are able to 
provide for themselves food from their prairies, 
shelter from their forests, clay banks, and 
iron mines, and clothing from their cotton- 
fields and flocks of sheep. But they are 
almost wholly dependent upon foreign nations 
for their means of international ‘intercourse. 
The present war has brought home to all the 
people this fact. It is an opportune time to 
take up the question how we shall make our- 
selves as independent of foreign nations for our 
international intercourse as we are independ- 
ent of them for food, shelter, and clothing. 
But it is a very inopportune time to try experi- 
ments supposed to be called for by temporary 
exigencies, but having no relation to a well- 
organized and enduring National policy. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


A committee in Chicago is publishing a 
series of small volumes entitled “ ‘The Fun- 
damentals,” meaning the fundamentals of 
Christianity. The expense of the publication 
is provided by two laymen whose names are 
not given to the public. ‘The publishers— 
‘Testimony Publishing Company, 808 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago—announce that 
“all English-speaking Protestant pastors, 
evangelists, missionaries, theological profes- 
sors, theological students, Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries, Young 
Women’s Christian Association secretaries, 
Sunday-school superintendents, religious lay 
workers, and editors of religious publications 
throughout the earth, who so desire, are 
entitled to a free copy of each volume of 
‘ The Fundamentals.’” ‘The contributions to 
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this series of volumes are made by eminent 
scholars of America and Great Britain. They 
all represent, though from somewhat different 
points of view, the conservative school of 
theology. With some of the positions taken 
in some of these’ papers The Outlook is in 
hearty agreement, from others we as heartily 
dissent. > \y\ ro 3 

But whether we agree or we dissent, we 
do not believe that the system of doctrines 
presented, or any system of doctrines, can 
properly be called “the fundamentals” of 
the Christian religion. To be specific, we do 
not believe that such topics as ‘‘ The Biblical 
Conception of Sin,” ** At-One-Ment by Pré- 
pitiation,” “ Fulfilled Prophecy a Potent Ar- 
gument for the Bible,’”’ however important, 
can properly be called “fundamentals of 
Christianity.” These are not the topics/which 
the bible itself represents as “‘ fundamentals.” 

The foundation of the Christiay’ religion 
was laid by Moses at Mount Sinai. He gave 
to the children of Israel ten commandments 
or principles of life which may be summa- 
rized thus: Reverence for God; honor for 
parents ; preservation of certain allotted time 
for ministry to the higher life; regard for the 
four fundamental rights of man; and all ren- 
dered from the heart cordially, not from fear 
reluctantly. And Moses told Israel that if 
they obeyed these fundamental commands 
they would be a nation of priests. In the 
fundamentals furnished by Moses nothing is 
said of temple, priest, sacrifice, or theological 
doctrine. 

Years passed away. Israel had not obeyed 
these commands. ‘They were confronting 
national punishment, and in their dread asked, 
What should they do? ‘ Wherewith,” said 
Israel, ‘“‘ shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? . . . Shall 
I come before him with burnt offerings? . . . 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ?”? Micah answered, repeating the mes- 
sage of Moses: “What doth the Lord 
require of thee,” said he, “ but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?” 

Again years passed. Jesus Christ came. 
The. people brought to him the question which 
they had brought to Moses and to Micah: 
What are the fundamentals? They were 
perplexed by the contending claims of differ- 
ent schools. Some put Sabbath observance 
first ; some, regulations respecting ceremonial 
washings ; some, the synagogue ‘Services ; 
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some, thé sacrificial system of the Temple. 
Jesus Christ answered them: That love to 
God ard love to man were the two great 
commandments ; that there were no other 
commandments greater than these; that on 
thes¢ depended all the law and the prophets. 
These two commandments are, acccording to 
him, the fundamentals of Christianity. 

Paul is regarded as the theologian of the 
Apostolic Church. His was certainly the 
most philosophical mind in the Church in that 
era. In a notable passage he has given 
what may properly be regarded as the ear- 
liest of all Christian creeds. ‘ For the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that, denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Thus Moses, Micah, Paul, and Jesus Christ 
all concur in teaching that the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion consist, not in a 
system of doctrines, but in a new and divine 
life ; in reverence and righteousness, in doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God; in living soberly, righteously, 
godly, and hopefully ; in one word, in love, 
in all its various phases, experiences, and 
activities. To substitute as the fundamentals 
of Christianity a system of doctrines for this 
life of love is not to promote the life of the 
spirit, it is to dwarf and deaden the life of 
the spirit. It is to deflect men’s minds from 
right living to scholarly thinking. It is prac- 
tically to deny that Christianity is a universal 
religion and make it a form of philosophy. 
Doing justly, loving mercy, living reverently 
and hopefully, is something which can be un- 
derstood by the scholar in his library, by the 
cook in the kitchen, by the child in the play- 
ground. (But that atonement is by propitia- 
tion, or that the future cgming of Christ will 
be “visible bedily local) or that the grace 
of God is “‘a ¢ertain attitude or act of God 
toward man,’”are propositions which, however 
important they may appear to the scholar in 
his library, are not likely to be understood by 
the cook in the kitchen or the child, in the 
playground. We believe in careful theolog- 
ical thinking. We regard theology as the 
highest type of philosophy. But philosophy 
is not religion and careful theological thinking 
is not fundamental to religion. 

It is true that the Christian religion not 
only declares what God requires of his chil- 
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dren, but it also declares what God will do 
for his children, and this declaration what 
God will do for his children is as essential to 
the welfare and the peace of humanity as the 
declaration of what God requires of his chil- 
dren. But, to take advantage of his gifts, 
not understanding but obedience is neces- 
Food is 
necessary to life, but it is not necessary that 
the child should understand the processes of 
digestion in order to live. Medical treatment 
is sometimes necessary to life, but it is not 
necessary that the patient should understand 
the nature of the medical treatment to which 
he submits. It is only necessary that the 
child should eat the food which his father 
gives him, that the patient should receive 
the medicine which the doctor prescribes for 
him. What God does for his children is 
perhaps nowhere in the Bible more tersely 
or beautifully described than in the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm: ‘* Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies, who satisfieth thine age with 
good, so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s.” It is not necessary to understand 
how it is that God bestows these gifts on his 
children in order to receive them with a lov- 
ing, trustful, and obedient heart. 

The fundamentals of the Christian religion 
are not doctrines of incarnation, atonement, 
Trinity, inspiration. The fundamentals of 
the Christian religion are the desire to pos- 
sess a spirit like the spirit of Christ, and to 
live a life of love, service, and sacrifice like 
the life of ren, 


vv" »Be Be ante 
STORING UP GOOD READING 


A man who has spent his life in the 
society of the best books once expressed 
regret that he had not saved some of Balzac’s 
novels for his old age. The author of “ Pére 
Goriot” has many admirers; it is doubtful 
if he has many lovers. He is not one of the 
Frenchmen with whom one gets on intimate 
terms easily; he is too portentous a person- 
age; everybody recognizes his genius, but 
they are few who would feel at ease with him 
before an open fire. Everything about him 
was prodigious, even his largely imaginary 
debts. He was a mighty workman, as was 
Zola. ‘Cousin Pons ” and *‘ The Magic Skin” 
bear the traces of such heavy-handed toil 
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that the very act of reading them seems to 
invoke the spirit of toil rather than that sense 
of freedom which breathes from the greatest 
literature and makes it a gate of escape from 
the littleness of things. The conscientious, 
laborious writer is an impressive figure in an 
age of slothful and slipshod writing; but 
even the man of toil must keep his tools out 
of sight if he would make our leisure hours 
companionable and fleeting. One is never 
quite at ease with a man in his workshop; 
the visit seems an intrusion and the time 
taken from the busy man seems like a theft. 
Is it not Alexander Smith who says that one 
must always read Milton in evening dress? 
A fugue of Bach’s played on a great organ 
takes one out of the pettiness and confusion 
of things, but it is not to be enjoyed without 
some preparation of the spirit. The “ Fifth 
Symphony,” on the other hand, is not less 
great, but, at least for most people, it is more 
accessible. Bach could play and Beethoven 
could toil mightily ; but the artist is greatest 
when his toil takes on the joy, the spontane- 
ity, and the freedom of play. 

Flaubert was, even more than Balzac or 
Zola, a writer who took infinite pains, who 
plied the file in the light of the -midnight 
lamp with tireless and relentless zeal; but 
his hand was not so heavy nor his manner 
so oppressive as the hand and manner of 
the authors of “The Magic Skin” and of 
*“Nana;” his method was more academic, 
his interest in perfection of workmanship 
was more absorbing than his interest in life. 
Balzac did not escape the materialism of his 
time ; on the contrary, he loved it and de- 
he reveled in im- 
: ginary luxury ; our great fortunes would 
= given him unmeasured joy; a thousand 
millions would have inspired him to the point 
of ecstasy. He takes almost as much 
pleasure in making catalogues of objects as 
Whitman did in enumerating railways, steam- 
boats, tools, occupations; but Balzac had 
immense power and he had the sense of 
tragedy in life, and so he escaped the snare 
of materialism. 

But one would hardly choose Balzac for 
the companion of the years in which, however 
valiant and active the spirit remains, life has 
brought a certain fatigue and a lessening of 
the strain is welcome. It is not a question 
of morality ; age is safe from vice even when 
alluringly portrayed in fiction; the old man 
who has sufficient grace to enjoy good writ- 
ing will not suffer from reading ‘“ Cousin 
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Betty,” with its repulsive studies of senile 
sensualism. Age is a protection from con- 
tamination. Dr. Holmes once said that it 
made no difference if a man is spoiled after 
he is eighty! ‘The last two decades of the 
century in a man’s life are disinfected, and 
there was a large grain of truth in the re- 
mark of one of the most charming old men 
of our time: ‘* When one has passed ninety, 
he may say or do what he chooses.” Most 
readers would not save Balzac for old age, 
not because he describes corruption with 
such power, but because he is not compan- 
ionable. The air of the workshop hangs 
around too many of his stories. The sinewy 
strength, tempered and subdued to the uses 
of art, which many French writers use with 
consummate skill, was beyond his reach, and, 
great as he was, he is not a companion for 
those hours when one wants to feel the near- 
ness of life without being weighed down by 
it; when art is invited to sit by the fire for 
the joy and freedom that it brings rather 
than for its power of instruction. In the 
awful slaughter at Syracuse, so nobly de- 
scribed by Thucydides, those Greeks who 
could recite passages from Euripides were 
spared even in the madness of victory! 
There are many who are sorry that they have 
not “laid up” a few stories of Thackeray for 
old age, as our ancestors once stored their cel- 
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lars against the barrenness and severity of the 
winter months. ‘Thackeray was not a tem- 
peramental optimist; he was not given to 
the telling of romantic falsehoods about life ; 
on the contrary, he has not escaped the accu- 
sation of cynicism. It is a lesson to those 
who look, in this confused world, for the 
justice which comes from complete under- 
standing, that this great and tender-hearted 
man of genius should be accused of cynicism 
by the literalists, and of sentimentalism by the 
realists. 

But, aside fom all disputes about his view 
of human nature, Thackeray is one of the 
most companionable of writers. That he was 
*‘clubable ” everybody knows; that he is a 
choice spirit for slippered ease and the open 
fire is known by all who have lived long 
enough to understand him. Thackeray has 
a style of extraordinary individuality, but its 
informality, its apparent ease, its intimate, 
confidential air, mislead only those who con- 
fuse manner wit mannerism and art with 
artifice. The author of “ Vanity Fair ” lays 
no burden on his readers, because he keeps 
his tools out of sight; he is always at ease 
and at leisure; whether you agree with him 
or not, his presence is welcome if you have 
invited distinguished people to meet him; 
and if you happen to be alone with him you 
count yourself especially fortunate. 


THE COMMENT OF A MILITARY MAN 
BY A WEST POINT GRADUATE 


r \HE war that is being waged between 
Germany and the Allies to-day, as 
would be the case in any other war 

between any of the civilized nations, is simply a 
problem that has been solved by the general 
staff of every nation. The result of each solu- 
tion depends somewhat on the assumptions 
made, but predictions made by genera: staff 
students as to the outcome of any modern war 
are practically the same. In the great problem 
that is being worked out in Europe to-day 
there is but little difference except in minor 
details from what military experts had pre- 
dicted would occur. Many of these predic- 
tions have been proved fairly uncanny in 
their accuracy, the daily work of the German 
armies on the French frontier being almost 
exactly as foretold by our best students of 
war. 


Some unknown quantities have been in- 
jected into the problem that have changed 
results—vetarded results somewhat, and may 
hasten the final solution. For example, 
France undoubtedly figured that Germany 
would respect Belgian neutrality; practi- 
cally all other military experts calculated that 
the German attack on France would be 
made exactly as it has been made, but did 
not count on the fierce resistance made by 
the Belgian army, nor did many figure that 
England would land troops on the Continent. 
These two unknown quantities thrown into 
the German problem have placed her armies 
from eight to fourteen days behind her sched- 
ule. Another unknown quantity has been 
omitted from the problem—ltaly. All the 
war mathematicians counted Italy and her 
army and navy with the Triple Alliance. 
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This also will change dates in the terrible 
programme. 

It is quite probable that even with the 
above changes the Germans will invest and, 
possibiy, occupy Paris. The taking of many 
Belgian and I‘rench strongholds to date indi- 
cates two things—an overwhelming attack in 
which the new German siege gun and the 
eleven-inch siege mortars must have been 
used in large numbers, and a lack of the 
qualities of the badger and woodchuck on 
the part of the French. Paris is the strong- 
est fortified city on earth—or,shought to be. 
The Germans may capture it, but it is not 
believed that a German army would occupy 
Paris in this war if her fortifications were in 
the hands of either the English or the Rus- 
sians. 

Whether the Germans occupy Paris or the 
Russians capture Berlin will have little imme- 
diate effect on the ultimate solution. Bull 
Run did not defeat the North. The South 
fought for two long years after Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg. The loss of great battles 
and important cities will not end this war. The 
loss of their capitals would be a blow to the 
pride of both nations and would have a cer- 
tain moral effect on the mass of the inhabi- 


tants; but the only thing that will end this 
titanic struggle will be that which brought the 
Civil War to a close—the cutting off of sup- 
plies of food and munitions of war and the 
complete exhaustion and practical annihilation 
of the armies of one side or the other. 


Which is it going to be? France and Eng- 
land and Russia can wage bitter war for 
months, or even years, after Paris is captured ; 
Germany can fight many terrible battles after 
Berlin is in the hands of the Russians. 

Froma disinterested and unprejudiced study 
of this most interesting problem, taking into 
consideration the preparedness for war of the 
contestants, the length of time necessary for 
the Allies to mobilize their full strength, the 
question of equipping reserves, the manufac- 
ture of munitions and material of war, the 
transportation of food and troops, and espe- 
cially the personal equation of a// the nations 
engaged, it is not seen how the war can ulti- 
mately end other than disastrously toGermany. 
The world is mistaken if it chinks that Eng- 
land went into this struggle without being fully 
determined to fight to the death if necessary 
to win. Fortunately for England—and the 
Allies—probably the finest type of the British 
bull dog soldier she has ever produced is in 
the saddle—Kitchener. 


_THE COMMENT OF A MILITARY MAN 
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England has control, not only of the Chan- 
nel, but of all the oceans, and is free to trans- 
port her war levies from Australia, Canada, 
and India. We may yet see the strange 
spectacle of a quarter of a million Indian 
troops fighting in France ; and as this is an 
age of wonders, little Japan might loan a few 
hundred thousand men to the Allies, just to 
get even with the Kaiser for 1893. 

If the Allies were possessed of the well- 
nigh perfect system of organization and sup- 
ply that the German General Staff has 
evolved for the armies of Germany, the latter 
would not be so near Paris. Had we such a 
system and war was declared, it would work 
something as follows: In New York City, for 
instance, every man belonging to the various 
reserves ordered out would report at once 
to the storehouse where his equipment is 
kept. Giving his name to a clerk, he is 
handed a bundle of clothing; this contains 
two field uniforms complete—two coats, two 
pairs of trousers, two pairs of leggings, two 
pairs of marching shoes, one hat, two suits 
of underclothes, four pairs of socks, house- 
wife, blankets, blanket-roll, etc. All articles 
are of the correct size, selected, tried on, and 
put away for this soldier, with his name tag 
on the bundle. It also contains a brass tag 
bearing his official number, which he wears 
next his body, suspended from his neck 
by acord. He then repairs to a dressing- 
room, puts on a uniform, makes up his field- 
roll with all the other articles, ties up his 
civilian clothing, and hands it to the clerk to 
put away for him. The man would then go 
to his armory, either the same building where 
his outfit is kept or elsewhere, and draw his 
rifle, belts, and ammunition, and would then 
be ready to march with his company or regi- 
ment to entrain. In the cities regiments 
would be ready to march in from four to six 
hours. In country districts it would take 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

Germany has a complete field outfit ready 
for every able-bodied man é6y mame, and 
every man knows where to go to get it in the 
least possible time after the call goes forth. 
She probably had two millions of men on the 
way to her frontiers within twenty-four hours 
after war was seen to be inevitable. Going 
to the frontier in Germany is like going to 
Albany or Montauk Point from New York. 
Every able-bodied man in the Empire is a 
trained soldier. In being able quickly to 
equip and mobilize her reserves for defensive 
or offensive warfare Germany is far ahead. 
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The rapidity with which the Germans have 
reduced and captured the forts around Liége, 
Namur, and other fortified cities that were 
in their way would indicate that they must 
have a large number of heavy caliber siege 
guns and mortars with the attacking force. 
‘They must use at least nine-inch guns and 
eleven-inch mortars. ‘The guns have their 
own carriages, and their transportation over 
the excellent roads of Europe is a simple 
matter. The taking of the siege mortar with 
an invading army is more difficult, and the 
German transport service must resort to the 
use of large platforms on wheels which they 
move over the macadam roads by steam or 
motor engines, or, what is more likely, they 
are probably four-tracking the railway supply 
lines, thus enabling the artillery force to 
mount this heavy ordnance on huge plat- 
forms laid on flat cars and moved at will into 
position where it can be unloaded and planted 
for attack. ‘The effective range of these 
siege mortars is from six to nine miles; they 
throw an armor-piercing shell which weighs 
about eight hundred pounds, and it can be 
readily seen that a rain of these interest- 
ing missiles would make any but the hardiest 
troops desire a change of station, especially 
as their accuracy of fire at seven miles is 
within a few feet. 

Both sides have undoubtedly suffered enor- 
mous losses, but our newspapers should avoid 
the ridiculous and exaggerated statements 
that have been appearing recently. One day 
last week the papers stated that the Germans 
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had destroyed three Russian corps of 120,000 
men and had captured 70,000. In the com- 
plete rout of the Russian army at Mukden 
the Japanese captured only about 30,000, 
and in the Civil War the North lost in killed 
but a little over 100,000 in the whole four 
years. It would be a human impossibility to 
destroy 120,000 men in one battle. A loss 
of twenty per cent in killed and wounded is 
about all that seasoned troops will stand 
before giving way, and ten per cent is a 
frightful loss. 

The newspapers recently printed a despatch 
saying that the French were impressed by the 
coolness of the British soldiers under fire be- 
cause they went into battle smoking their pipes. 

This is no uncommon occurrence in both 
the British and American armies. In hard 
service of any kind parade-ground discipline 
is largely laid aside, and especially in battle 
a soldier is allowed to do almost anything that 
will keep up his nerve, keep him going 
towards the enemy and keep his rifle pop- 
ping. He can smoke, swear, or even take a 
drink if he can get it, so long as he keeps 
going in the right direction. It is acommon 
thing to see American soldiers smoking under 
fire, and “ Dutch courage” is a common 
nickname for liquor. In the fight at El 
Caney, Santiago, Cuba, in 1898, the story 
was told that General Chaffee had half of 
his cigar shot away by a Spanish sharpshooter, 
at which discourtesy the General expressed 
his opinion of that Spaniard in no uncertain 
terms. 


GERMANY AND TURKEY 


BY A RETIRED OFFICER OF THE GERMAN ARMY 


Some critics have said that Germany is inciting Turkey to enter the European con- 
flict against the Allies because she is willing to stoop to anything to win. The 
following article is of interest because it defines the alliance of Germany and 
Turkey asa perfectly natural one. The author is a widely traveled and highly 
accomplished officer of the German army now living in the United States, having 
reached the age of retirement. His argument ts that, of the Allies win, Turkey 
looks forward to a loss of Constantinople. But he does not make it clear how 
Turkey can preserve Constantinople—except in a very nominal and pro forma way— 


if Germany dominates Europe. — Tue Epirors. 


SEEMINGLY new factor has re- 
cently entered into European calcula- 
tions of the war. The German battle- 


ships in the Mediterranean, the Goeben and 
the Breslau, took refuge in the Dardanelles ; 


reports said they were sold to Turkey; even 
the price was named. Then we read news 
of German sailors and ammunition sent by 
way, of Bulgaria to Constantinople ; next of 
800 German. officers and men going the same 
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way. The Turkish army is mobilized; a 
Turkish army of the first line of 200,000 
men all Mohammedans, is formed ; a body 
of 72 German superior officers is incorpo- 
rated in the Turkish army. 

In a very few days Turkey, although she 
denies it, is expected to declare war against 
Russia, and a general uprising of the Mo- 
hammedan world is within the possibilities. 

The “ Balkan War” is a sort of perma- 
nency in Europe. Since the fall of the East 
Roman Empire and the taking of Constan- 
tine’s capital Turkey has been a power of 
varying strength in Europe. Step by step 
the Turks advanced northward, spreading 
terror wherever they came, until, in 1683, 
when they besieged Vienna, they were driven 
back by Sobieski’s Poles and some German 
regiments. Since then there has been a 
“Balkan War” whose flames sometimes 
sprang high up, at other times were secretly 
smoldering under the ashes. Such events 
as the Crimean War and the last Russo-Turk- 
ish War and the latest uprising in the Balkans 
are episodes only in the European efforts to 
reduce and finally drive out Turkey from 
Europe. Yet, though his holdings of terri- 


tory in Europe have dwindled down to very 


little, the “Sick Man” is still in possession 
of that wonderful place, Constantinople, on 
the Bosphorus. When the Turk has to leave 
Constantinople and go back to Asia, whence 
he came, who shall be his heir and successor ? 
Constantinople is the bridge between Europe 
and Asia. It leads to the lands of those 
teeming millions of people, industrious and 
intelligent, whose dreaming and whose work 
have for many centuries contributed to Euro- 
pean wealth, to our philosophy and our 
religions, to our arts, our poetry, our archi- 
tecture. They still send us the products of 
their industry—their wonders of silks, of em- 
broideries, of rugs, of porcelains, and a hun- 
dred other things. To them we owe our 
oranges and our peaches, our coffee and tea, 
our sugar and spices, as well as our fairy 
tales. Such is the land of Arabia and: Persia 
and India and China. 
dreams and our desires. 
No wonder that Constantinople, the bridge 
to all this, is jealously watched by the nations 
of Europe, for it will bring new wealth and 
power to the successor of the present régime: 
Three great Powers are competitors for 
this succession, and whenever one: of them 
seems to get nearer to the coveted goal*the 
other two will be her bitter enemies. ‘’ In the 
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It is the land of our. 
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first place, there is Russia. The possession 
of the Bosphorus by Russia would open the 
door for her fleet and her commerce of the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It would make Odessa a 
great center almost at once. Even now, 
without the free passage to the sea, Odessa 
is the greatest harbor and commercial town 

in Russia. : 

The fact that the Balkan peninsula is in- 
habited principally by Slavic tribes who, 
though all the time in bitter strife among 
one another, are of the same Russian Greek 
religion, makes Pan-Slavism an excellent pre- 
text to Russia for trying again and again to 
gain territory there and approach Constanti- 
nople. After Sebastopol, her fortress in the 
Crimea, had fallen in 1856, and she had to 
yield to her enemies England, France, ftaly, 
and Turkey, she tried again in 1878. With 
the help of Rumania she advanced victori- 
ously far south, and hoped to dictate the 
terms of peace in the Treaty of San Stefano 
in the very outskirts of Constantinople ; but 
Disraeli sent an English fleet into the Dar- 
danelles and frustrated Russia’s intentions. 
Bismarck called the Powers to convene in 
Berlin, and peace was established in the 
Treaty of Berlin. England acquired Cyprus. 
Eventually Austria got Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. Germany gained in prestige without 
having drawn her sword. Pan-Slavism had 
to wait. Germany wanted peace. 

England could wait. Holding Gibraltar and 
Malta, and Egypt, Cyprus, and the Suez Canal, 
she was master in the Mediterranean and con- 
trolled the shortest way to India and China. 

With Germany as a friend of Austria and 
of Turkey, an actively helping friend, whose 
advice and example and whose officers led 
them to improve their armies and defend 
their possessions against the pressure from 
East and West, the necessity of uniting 
dawned on England and Russia. Constanti- 
nople could never be wor by either of them 
as long as Germany had to be reckoned with. 
And so the unnatural alliance of the two old 
enemies was achieved, and France was easily 
attracted as a very desirable third by the 
hope of having her revenge for 1870. 

The three watched for their opportunity, 
and it came along with the Serajevo incident. 
Servia intended to cause. an uprising of the 
Slavs in Austria, and knew Russia would 
support her. The result was the great Euro- 
pean war. It is really an Oriental war. 
When and where will it end? 





JAPAN VERSUS GERMANY 
A JAPANESE VIEW 
BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


AUTHOR OF 


r \HE characterization by Mr. Bullard, 
‘The Outlook’s war correspondent, of 
the Japanese ultimatum to Germany 

as ‘brutal and provocative” is not quite 

right. Taken in itself, the ultimatum does 
indeed sound brutal, but to understand 

Japan’s course of action in the present case 

we must take into consideration Germany’s 

attitude towards Japan during the past twenty 
years. 

Most people know how Germany treated 
Japan at the end of the Chino-Japanese War, 
which cost Japan a hundred thousand lives 
and a billion dollars. But few Americans 


know that Germany’s interference with the 
Chino-Japanese peace terms was only the 
first of many unpleasant experiences which 
Japan has had with Germany. 

In the war against China Japan was con- 
vinced of the justice of her cause. 


When 
the war .came to an end, therefore, Japan 
thought she could demand of China the ces- 
sion of the Liaotung Peninsula without vio- 
lating the dictates of justice. But Germany, 
perhaps anxious to ingratiate herself with the 
Czar, peremptorily ordered Japan out of the 
peninsula. ‘To my mind that advice was 
far more “ brutal” than the Japanese advice 
recently given Germany. On the day the 
peace treaty was signed between China and 
Japan all Japan was celebrating; the next 
day the whole country was in mourning be- 
cause of that German advice. Not that 
Japan was sorry to part with the newly 
acquired peninsula, but because her pride 
and her sense of honor were outraged by the 
overbearing attitude of Germany. The 
German advice was far more peremptory 
than the French and Russian notes on the 
same occasion. ‘The Kaiser’s note, in its 
original form, even asserted that Japan could 
not afford to disregard the counsel of such a 
powerful country as Germany. And the 
masterful manner in which the German 
Ambassador presented it to the Foreign 
Department is still a topic of gossip in 
Tokyo. 

When Germany occupied Kiaochau on a 
slight pretext, she had a secret understanding 
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with Russia, in virtue of which the Czar was 
free to occupy the Liaotung Peninsula, the 
self-same territory from which the Kaiser and 
Czar compelled Japan to withdraw only two 
years before. You can well imagine how 
chagrined Japan was. 

The German seizure of Kiaochau, followed 
by the Russian occupation of the Liaotung, 
the English occupation of Weihaiwei, and 
the French occupation of Kwanchau Bay, 
were largely responsible for the Boxer dis- 
turbance of 1900. When the Boxers besieged 
the Legation quarters in Peking, Japan pro- 
posed to the Powers that she be permitted 
to rush her troops to rescue the beleaguered 
foreigners. The Kaiser put his foot upon 
Japan’s proposal, and insisted that unless 
Japan could guarantee that her action would 
by no means interfere with the interests of 
other Powers he could not accept the pro- 
posal. Such incidents clearly show the 
Kaiser’s mental attitude towards Japan. 

During the Boxer disturbance Russia was 
scheming to add Manchuria to her own map, 
and it was an open secret that the Kaizer was 
encouraging this ambition of the Czar’s. 
About this time the London “ Times” pub- 
lished an article reporting the existence of a 
secret treaty by which the Kaiser was to 
render clandestine assistance to the Czar in 
the event of a Russo-Japanese war. 

While Japan was measuring swords with 
Russia, Germany’s attitude towards the Mus- 
covite Empire was the virtual violation of 
neutrality. The Berlin Government permitted 
a German steamship company to sell a num- 
ber of steamships to the Russian navy and 
to help Rozestvenski’s Baltic squadron secure 
coal en route to the Japan Sea. What was 
more surprising, a German officer who was 
by Japan’s special courtesy permitted to 
accompany the Japanese army to the front 
was found secretly reporting to his Govern- 
ment the activities of the Mikado’s forces 
without the permission of the censoring 
officers. 

To say that. Japan is, in the present junc- 
ture, actuated solely by sense of obligation 
towards the treaty of alliance with England 





BENEDICT 


would be hypocritical. While it is absolutely 
true that Great Britain approached Japan 
with a view to securing her aid in this war, it 
must be frankly admitted that Japan has not 
forgotten the hurts which Germany has: so 
frequently inflicted upon the pride of Japan. 
In her ultimatum to Germany, Japan, as you 
say, ‘did not cite a single grievance ;’’ but did 
Germany cite any grievance in ordering Japan 
out of the Liaotung ? 


[Note.—It was not my intention to hold 
Japan up for any particular blame in my 
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article of August 9. Japan has acted in 
this matter in entire accord with the tradi- 
tions of European international usage. Her 
actions seem to me to have been as brutal 
and provocative as Austria’s toward Servia. 
England has taken Egypt and Cyprus, France 
has taken Morocco, with just as unsportsman- 
like disregard for the fact that their opponents 
were helpless. If Japan desires any further 
precedent to justify her attitude, she can 
refer to the way in which Germany: took 
Kiaochau from China in the first place.— 
ARTHUR BULLARD.] 


BENEDICT XV 


The following article was prepared for The Outwook at its request by a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic—an American pastor and writer who has studied the questions 
involved, both at home and abroad.—Tue Epirors. 


’ \HERE is very little known on this 
side of the world about the person- 
ality or characteristics of the man 

who has so suddenly been elevated to the 

headship of the great Roman Catholic com- 

munion. He succeeds one “by birth a 

peasant, by vocation a saint,” who, ascend- 

ing the Throne of the Fisherman utterly 
unknown to the great world, has left an 
impress on his Church deeper than any 

Pontiff for five hundred years, and con- 

vinced a skeptical world that the virtues 

peculiar to the meek and lowly Christ are 
still able to conquer where the more fas- 
cinating characteristics of earthly power 

fail. Pius X was called to rule - over a 

Church that had regained through the 

masterly diplomacy of Leo XIII its position 

of acknowledged importance in the affairs of 
the world. By the diplomacy of the undi- 

luted Gospel he brought that Church to a 

height of spiritual development unparalleled 

for many centuries. Benedict XV comes to 
rule when all the arts of diplomacy and the 
disinterestedness of the highest spirituality will 
be needed to enable the Papacy to regain its 
rdle as peacemaker and to revive religion in 
those fair countries of Europe which now 
are devastated by terrific war, and whose sad 
condition even now may furnish at least one 
commentary on the crvptic prophetic symbol 
of the new Pope, “‘ Religio depopulata.”” The 
external task confronting Benedict XV is 
stupendous. If Germany should win and 


enslave Europe, he will have to contend with 
the same arrogant spirit that created the 
Falk Laws and the Kulturkampf. Should 
the Allies prove victorious, Rome will be 
most intimately brought in contact with the 
overwhelming power of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, its most deadly enemy. The triumph 
of Russia will sound the death knell of Roman 
Catholicism in eastern Europe. Either alter- 
native will certainly require the exercise of 
the shrewdest diplomacy on the part of the 
Papacy, for there will no longer be the 
prestige of a great Catholic power like Austria 
to give it material backing. 

What the intellectual condition of Europe 
will be after the war no man can say. Har- 
nack has proclaimed: that the struggle is 
really between Teutonic and Muscovite cul- 
ture. It is a new thought to us, at any rate, 
that the world that has successively passed 
under the intellectual yoke of Greek and 
Latin, Celt and Teuton, should come to be 
dominated by the Slav. But it is in the 
range of possibilities, and, in the event of 
Russian victory, of probabilities. One fact 
is prominent in this war, and that is the 
appeal to God. Prussian atheism has made 
that appeal as well as Christian England, 
while infidel France immediately suspended 
the decrees of expulsion issued against cer- 
tain religious communities, and the mobilizing 
troops welcomed with affection the car-loads 
of nuns who were hurried with them to the 
front to serve as nurses. All the world must 
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have been touched by the evidently sincere 
and sincerely simple religious faith of the 
Czar in calling his people to arms. The 
mushroom religious philosophies for the 
moment have disappeared. 

In their awful danger men, so far as they 
are religious, have gone back to the elements 
of religion. God has become a reality for 
them and prayer a necessity. Onthe whole, 
a decidedly healthy spiritual element is dis- 
cernible in the part of the world involved. 
With the high spiritual condition of the 
Church achicved under Pius X, the future of 
Benedict XV would therefore seem to prom- 
ise auspiciously as far as his own Church is 
concerned. But what are the prospects of 
that Church exerting any influence upon a 
victorious Prussia, essentially atheistic though 
apparently Christian, or a triumphant Russia, 
strong in her orthodoxy? We must not for- 
get, either, that recent incidents illustrating 
the theological division in the English Estab- 
lished Church have made manifest the decay 
of patristic Christianity in England, and conse- 
quently rendered more difficult the task of 
Rome to impress herself upon that great 
nation. Such are some of the elements of 


the problem that confronts Benedict XV. 


What is his equipment to deal with them ? 

It is quite obvious that the secretary of 
Cardinal Rampolla must. be a trained diplo- 
mat.. Under that masterful, patient, learned 
mind the knowledge acquired during the pro- 
tracted, diverse, and delicate negotiations 
conducted in the reign of Leo XIII with the 
Great Powers of Europe must prove of im- 
mense advantage to the new Pontiff, called 
now to originate such negotiations for him- 
self. It is equally obvious that his diplomacy 
or policy lacks sympathy with that pursued by 
Cardinal Merry del Val. It is no secret that 
the latter was responsible for the removal of 
Mgr. della Chiesa from. Rome; and: it is 
quite legitimate to infer that there will be a 
radical divergence in policy. The experience 
acquired by Benedict XV as actual adminis- 
trator of the important see of Bologna will 
be invaluable to him now, as the pastoral 
service of Pius X proved of such benefit to 
him and his Church. So that, from the point 
of view both of diplomacy and the pastoral 
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office, Benedict XV comes to the throne well 
equipped for the tremendous task set before 
him. His rumored appointment of Cardinal 
Ferrata as Secretary of State is an indication 
of his sympathy with what may be termed 
the Broad party in the Church. . The new 
Secretary of State has been a consistent 
friend of Cardinal Mercier, of Mechlin, who 
was continually in trouble with the last admin- 
istration on account of his modern ideas as 
expressed in his Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain. ‘This would seem to indicate some 
relaxation of the rigidity that many had come 
to fear in the scholastic policy of Pius X. 
That policy served its purpose. Modernism 
will never again be heard of in the Catholic 
Church. The present cataclysm, bringing 
men, as it surely will, back to primitive and 
fundamental notions, will clear away many of 
the fantastic difficulties created by-a fatuous 
intellectualism. - And clear thinking on the 
part of the rulers of the Church of Rome, 
freed from any extravagances or rigor induced 
by a natural hysteria at the discovery of the 
rank treachery disguised as Modernism, will 
attract the attention of those emerging from 
the débécle and genuinely seeking light and 
truth. Such would seem to be the attitude 
of the Papacy as suggested by the appoint- 
ments thus far made. 

The pronouncements attributed to the 
Pontiff during the Conclave with regard to the 
position of the Papacy. in the. present strug- 
gle are an augury of much promise for a 
successful diplomacy. They were absolutely 
without partisanship, and presented not only 
a high but the only true conception of the 
duty of a Pope claiming to be the representa- 
tive of Christ. , Utterly disinterested, without 
a trace of. worldliness, they proclaimed the 
office of a shepherd seeking. to calm and 
restrain his unruly sheep. The most striking 
feature of these utterances .was that they 
placed the Pope in the position, not of 
one who held aloof until the battle was 
fought and won, but who in the thick of the 
mélée sought to make his voice heard and to 
bring back the combatants to a sense of 
reason and of right. They betokened fear- 
lessness—a great quality in one who sits in 
the chair of Peter. 
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THE NEW POPE 


Giacomo della Chiesa, now Benedict XV, was born at Pegli, in Italy, November 21, 1854, and consequently is now nearing 
his sixtieth birthdav. He was ordained a priest in 1878; in 1887 he became secretary to the late Cardinal 
Rampolla; in 1907 he became an Adviser to the Holy Office, and in the same year was made Archbishop 
of Bologna; only last May was he elevated to the Cardinalate. The new Pope is a man 
of aristocratic lineage, in this respect being in decided contrast to the late Pope, 
who was the son of a Venetian postman. An editorial elsewhere in this 
issue discusses the personality and probable tendencies of the new Pope 
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WITH THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


their march to Antwerp, watching them 

build their pontoon bridges and set fire 
to the Belgian villages; and have made my 
way through the lines to our American Con- 
sul at Liége, bringing him the first news from 
the outer world he has had for two weeks. 
This is written after traveling some thirty- 
seven miles on foot, and five miles bumping 
along in a peasant’s cart. 

Limbourg is the name of the narrow strip 
of Dutch territory that runs down between 
Germany and Belgium. If Germany could 
swing her troops across this little neck of 
Dutch soil directly into Belgium, it would save 
some thirty or forty miles of weary marching. 
It was a great temptation toGermany. That 
is the reason the Dutch troops are there by 
the ten thousands—to prevent Germany from 
succumbing to that temptation. I took the 
matter into my own hands and went unoffi- 
cially. Limbourg is far more prepared for 
war than any other place I have seen. In 
Venlo paving-stones torn from the streets 
and bags filled with sand form barricades 
across all the streets. - Miles of barbed wire 
were ready to enmesh any luckless invaders. 
Iron rails and ties were laid across bridges 
and small cannons mounted at strategic 
points. Though I was told that even the 
Dutch papers were allowed to send no men 
across the border, and that to get a pass was 
a sheer impossibility, I did get a pass, and 
made’ quick time with a carriage across the 
harvest fields. 

Soon we were up on the little hill back of 
Mesch, just as the sun was sinking, and for 
the first time war, in all its terrible spectacu- 
lar splendor, smote me hard. From the hill 
at my feet there stretched a great plain filled 
with a dense mass of soldiery. One could 
scarce believe that they were soldiers, so well 
did their gray-green coats blend with the 
landscape. One might believe that they were 
indeed a part of it could he not feel the 
atmosphere fairly vibrant with the mass- 
personality of the myriad warriors tramping 
down the crops of the peasants. In the 
rear the commissariat vans and artillery still 
came lumbering up, while in the very front 
danced the dreaded Uhlans on their horses, 
looking with contempt, I imagine, on the 
Dutch soldiers as they stood there with the 
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warning that here was Netherland soil. 
Those great hosts on the plains beneath had 
furnished the picture with a red, luminous 
background made of the blazing towns of 
Mouland and Visé, burned to the ground 
by order of the Germans. The fire was set 
as a warning to the inhabitants round about. 
They were taking the warning and coming 
by the thousands across the border into Lim- 
bourg, their only haven of safety. When we 
drove down from the hill into Fysden, we 
were in the midst of these peasants fleeing 
before the red wrath roliing up into the sky. 
They came shambling in with a few posses- 
sions that they had hurriedly laid their hands 
on, singly or in families, a pitiful procession 
of the disinherited. Some of the men were 
moaning as they marched along, but most of 
them were taking it with the tragic resignation 
of the peasant, not understanding, stupefied 
rather than terrified.’ The women were cry- 
ing out to Mary and all the saints. . Indeed, 
all the little crosses along the waysides or in 
the walls were decked with flowers in grati- 
tude for what had been spared to them. In 
most cases it was little more than their lives, 


‘ their brood of children, and their dogs that 


followed on. 

Hundreds of private homes were opened 
to them, and thousands found temporary 
lodgings in halls and in schools at the expense 
of the Hollanders. My driver finally landed 
me in a house on the outskirts of Eysden 
which paraded ‘the name of hotel. It had 
the worst bed I ever slept in, and the only 
window was a hole in the roof, but even then 
I felt like a robber, for a refugee with a child 
in her arms came asking ‘‘ Madame” for a 
room. Though there were no tears in her 
eyes, there was tragedy in her voice; but 
“ Madame ” only shook her head. Here a 
Hollander who had come in his automobile to 
view the havoc of war intervened and took 
her to the officials. 

As darkness deepened we gathered around 
the table on the piazza of our little hotel. 
The river Maas, which, the natives say, ran 
red with the blood of the combatants, and 
from which they drew floating corpses to 
shore, ran not more than ten rods from our 
hotel. We heard the rumbling of cannon in 
the direction of Tongres. A sentry shot rang 
out on the frontier just across the river. A 
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light blazed up in the distance, and soon we 
saw that it was a house that had just been 
fired by the Germans. In these surroundings 
my new friends regaled me with the stories 
that the refugees had been bringing through 
the day. 

In the morning I climbed to the lookout 
on the hill. ‘The Germans had all gone. I 
walked over to where the great Netherlands 
flag proclaimed neutral soil. I showed my 
pass from Maastricht, and with one step I 
was over the border into Belgium, now under 
German jurisdiction. The helmeted soldiers 
across the way looked neither fierce nor fiery. 
In fact, they greeted me with a smile. I 
explained that I was to go through to Liége. 
Was it possible? They shrugged their shoul- 
ders. Was it dangerous? Not in the least. 
The Germans were right. It was not dan- 
gerous—that is, for the Germans. By pro- 
claiming the everlasting friendship of Germany 
and America and passing out some choco- 
lates I made good friends on the home base. 
They charged me only not to return after 
sundown, giving point to their advice by 
relating how only the previous night they 
had shot down in the darkness a peasant 
woman who sought to come past the sentinels. 
They told this with a genuine note of grief 
in their voices. So, with a hearty handshake 
and wishes for the best of luck, they waved 
adieu to me as I went swinging out on the 
highroad to Liége. A half-mile, and I came 
for the first time actually face to face with 
the waste of war. There was what once 
was Mouland, the little village I had seen 
burning the night before. The whitewashed 
stone walls were still standing outside, all 
shining in the morning sun. Inside they 
were all charred black, or blazing yet with 
coals from the fire still slowly burning its way 
through wood and plaster. Here and there 
a house had escaped the torch. In the 
smashed window of one of these houses a 
bright geranium blossomed. It seemed to 
cry for water, but I dared not turn aside. 
In another a sewing-machine of American 
make testified to the thrift and progressive- 
ness of one household. In the last house as 
I left the village a rocking-horse with its 
head stuck through the open door smiled its 
wooden smile, as though it at least could 
keep good cheer though the roofs might fall. 

My road now wound into the open country ; 
and I was heartily glad of it, for the hedges 
and the houses at Mouland provided fine 
coverts for lurking German sentries or for 
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Belgians looking for revenge. Dead cows 
and horses and dogs with their sides torn 
with bullets lay along the wayside. ‘The 
roads were deep printed with the hoofs of 
passing cavalry. The grain-fields were flat- 
tened out. Nine little crosses marked the 
place where nine soldiers of the Kaiser lay. 
I craved companionship of any living crea- 
ture to break the spell of death and silence. 
I was destined to have the wish gratified in 
abundance. Fifteen minutes brought me to 
the outskirts of Visé, and there, coming over 
the hills and wending their way down to the 
river, were two long lines of German Soldiers 
escorting wagons of the artillery and the 
commissariat. They came slowly jolting on, 
but with very little noise; and I was upon 
them as they crossed the main road before I 
realized it. The men were covered with 
dust, so were the horses. The wagons were 
in their somber gray paint of war. There 
was something ominous and threatening in 
the long sullen line which wound down over 
the hill. The soldiers were evidently tired with 
the long, uneventful march, and the drivers 
were goaded to irritability by the difficulty of 
the descent. Could I have retreated [ would 
have done so with joy and would never have 
stopped until I set my feet on Holland: soil. 
But I dared not do it. As the train came to 
a stop I started across the road. A soldier 
dropped his gun from his shoulder, cried, 
* Halt!’ and to my question, “Is this the 
way to Visé ?” replied, “* Perhaps it is; but 
what do you want in Visé?” He kept edging 
up, pointing with his bayonet directly at me. 
A bayonet will never look quite the same to 
me again. At my first word of German his 
face relaxed. I told him I was an American, 
and he told me that he thought I was some 
Belgian. Then he told me how the civilians 
had treacherously shot from their houses and 
hedges and had killed German soldiers, and 
had even poisoned the wells. It was for these 
acts of treachery, he explained, that reprisals 
had been taken on the villages. He showed 
a real anxiety to justify the action. I shall 
not attempt to judge here the merits of the 
case. On the highroads the officers evidently 
hold their men in distinct bounds, and when 
I got to Liége our Consul told me that Ger- 
man soldiers had actually been shot for pil- 
laging and plunder. No doubt in the coun- 
try districts the soldiers had provoked the 
inhabitants ; but these peasant people are not 
the meek, inoffensive beings one might imag- 
ine. I can imagine now where came the 
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stuff that made the little Belgian force stand 
the shock of the German army at Litge. A 
mistake in the road brought this home to me. 
I turned off in the direction of Verviers. It 
was along this road that the German army 
first came into the district, and the peasants, 
turning to the great royal elms that lined the 
road, had filled the highway with trees, and 
so had done their part to impede the onward 
march of the foe. 

The town of Visé; which sheltered some 
three thousand inhabitants, is a mass of 
smoking ruins, and the main street, filled 
with the débris of fallen buildings, was hot 
and burned beneath my feet. Not one 
building that I saw here was spared.! The 
huge church upon the hill was unroofed, and 
the fire had licked it clean of every decora- 
tion. Some soldiers were looking through 
the ruins. I asked them if they were seek- 
ing the corpses of any victims. ‘ No,” they 
said, “we are hunting for something to 
eat.” Below Visé tens of thousands of sol- 
diers were marching over the pontoon bridges 
already built, while perhaps five hundred 
more were engaged in building a great bridge 
that seemed to be a magnificent piece of 
work. 

For the next eight miles to Jupilles the 
country was quite as much alive as the first 
four miles were dead. It was swarming with 
military. Through all the gaps in the hills 
above the river Maas the German army came 
pouring down like an enormous tidal wave— 
a tidal wave with a purpose, viz., to fling 
itself against the Allies arranged in battle 
line at Namur, and with the overwhelming 
mass of numbers to smash that line to bits 
andsweep on resistlessly into Paris. Ithought 
of the blue and red wall of French and Eng- 
lish down there awaiting this gray-green tide 
of Teutons. 

By the hundreds of thousands they were 
coming: patrols of cavalry clattering along, 
the hoof-beats of the chargers coming with 
regular cadence on the hard roads; silent 
moving riders mounted on bicycles, their 
guns strapped to their backs ; armored auto- 
mobiles rumbling slowly on, but taking the 
occasional spaces which opened in the road 
with a hollow roaring sound and at a terrific 
pace ; individual horsemen galloping up and 
down the road with their messages, and their 
massed regiments of dust-begrimed men 
marching endlessly by. 


?See in this connection a picture of Visé on another 
page.—T HE Epirors. 
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I was glad to have the spell which had 
been woven on me broken by strains of 
music from. a wayside café, or rather the 
remains of a café, for the windows had been 
demolished and wreckage was strewn about 
the door, but the piano within had survived 
the ravages. Though it was sadly out of 
tune, the officer seated on a beer keg was 
evoking a noise from its battered keys, and 
to its accompaniment some soldiers were 
bawling lustily, “‘ Deutschland, Deutschland 
tiber Alles !” 

Evidently the Belgians from Visé to Liége 
had not roused the ire of the invaders as 
strenuously as the natives on the other side 
of Visé, and had as a whole established more 
or less friendly relations with the alien hosts. 

On the other side of Visé nothing had 
availed to stay the wrath of the Germans. 
Flags of truce made of sheets and pillow-cases 
and white petticoats were hung out on poles 
and broom handles, but many of these houses 
before which they hung had been burned to 
the ground as had others. 

One Belgian had sought for his own bene- 
fit to conciliate the Germans, and as the 
Kaiser’s troops at the turn of the road came 
upon his house there was the Kaiser’s em- 
blem raised to greet them. The man had 
nailed it high up in an apple tree, that they 
might not mistake his attitude of truculent 
disloyalty to his own country, hoping so to save 
his home. But let it be said to the credit of 
the Germans that they had shown their con- 
tempt for this treachery by razing this house 
to the ground, and the poor fellow had lost 
his soul along with his earthly treasures. 

I saw now a few houses with signs of life, 
and a little below Argenteau came upon 
several buckets of water in front of a house, 
with a rather neat-looking peasant woman 
standing by them. I inquired what these 
were for. She had no time to explain, for a 
column of soldiers at that very moment came 
plodding slowly along. A worried look came 
to her face, as though she were saying to 
herself, ‘“‘ I know that we have been spared 
so far by all the soldiers that have gone by, but 
perhaps here at last is the band that has been 
appointed to wipe us out.” ‘This water, then, 
was a peace offering, a plea for mercy. As 
soon as she saw the soldiers there was a smile 
on her face which ill concealed her anxiety. 
She pointed to her pails. At the sight of 
the water a thirsty soldier here and there 
would break from the ranks, rush to the pails, 
take the proffered cup, and hastily swallow 





















down the cooling draught, and always with a 
smile or with a word of gratitude hand the 
cup to the woman and rush back again to his 
place in the ranks. Perhaps a dozen men 
removed their helmets, and, extracting asponge 
from the inside, made motions to the woman 
to pour water on it, then, replacing the sponge 
in the helmet, went on their way rejoicing. 
A mounted officer, spying the water, drew 
rein, gave the order to halt, and the horse 
thrust his nose into the pail and greedily 
sucked the water up, while the men flung 
themselves down along the road, evidently 
very wearied by long forced marches. 

I volunteered the information that I was 
an American, and immediately had a score of 
soldiers around me, evidently thinking that 
my being there was evidence enough of my 
right to be there, taking it for granted that 
the sentries on the road had passed upon my 
credentials. So we talked about the war in 
general. Evidently the officer himself had 
received no information for a long time, for 
when I said that it was probable that Japan 
would make war on Germany he said, ‘ Im- 
possible! Why, Japan is almost a3 good a 
friend of ours as is America.. Those two 
nations will fight for us rather than against 
us.”’ I did not know what move to make 
next, when a soldier who said he was from 
Wittenberg passed some witticism either at 
the expense of the officer or myself—which, 
I could not make out ; but, taking advantage 
of the good spirit they were in, I said adieu, 
and was off down the road, making a very 
strong resolution to hold my tongue and keep 
walking. 

In the midst of my reflections I was 
startled by a whistle, and, looking back, saw 
in the distance a puff of steam on what I 
supposed was the wholly abandoned railway, 
but there, sure enough, was a train rattling 
along at a good rate. I could make out 
soldiers with guns sitting upon the tender, 
and presumed that they were with these in- 
struments directing the operations of some 
Belgian engineer and fireman. In a moment 
more I saw I was mistaken, for at the 
throttle was a uniformed soldier, and another 
comrade in his gray-green costume was 
shoveling coal into the furnace. One of the 
guards, seeing me plodding on, smilingly 
beckoned to me to jump aboard. When I 
took the cue and made a move in that direc- 
tion, he winked his eye and significantly 
tapped upon the barrel of his gun. The 
train was loaded with iron rails and timbers, 
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and I wondered what they were for, but far- 
ther down the line saw hundreds of men 
unloading these, making a great noise as 
they flung them down the river bank to the 
water’s edge. They were destined for a big 
pontoon bridge which these men were, with 
thousands of soldiers, throwing across the 
river. 

All the way along now the soldiers were 
busy with domestic duties. In one place 
they were shifting htindreds of loaves of 
black bread from wagon to wagon. In an- 
other they were piling a yard high with 
mountains of grain. A great mill was hum- 
ming away at full speed near by, and I judged 
that the Belgian fields were yielding up their 
golden harvests for the German hordes. 
Hundreds of horses I could see lined up 
under the trees in orchards about, enjoying 
with the soldiers a: respite from the long, 
wearying marches. Here and there among 
the trees or along the wayside was something 
that looked like a tiny engine—smoke curled 
out of its chimney and coals blazed brightly 
away in the grate. A savory smell permeated 
the atmosphere and soldiers gathered round, 
looking happy. They were kitchen wagons, 
and each made in itself a complete, compact 
little cooking apparatus. -The native Bel- 
gians moved in and out now rather freely. 
Officers were ' sitting around tables in the 
yards eating, drinking, and chatting with the 
native women who were serving them and 
with whom they had set up an entente cordiale. 
Indeed, the Belgians seemed to be rather 
enjoying this interruption of the monotony 
of their lives, and a few were making the 
most of the great adventure. In one case 
I could not help believing that a certain 
strikingly pretty, self-possessed girl was not 
altogether. averse to a war which could thus 
bring to her side the attentions of such a hand- 
some and gallant set of officers as were gath- 
ered round her. At any rate, she seemed 
to be equal to the occasion, and over her 
little court, which rang with laughter, she 
presided with acertain rustic dignity and ease. 

The ordinary soldier could make himself 
understood with only motions and sundry 
gruntings and murmurings, and consequently 
had to content himself with smoking in the 
sun or sleeping in the shade. Everywhere 
was the atmosphere of physical relaxation 
after their long journey. So far did the 
tension wear off that I even forgot the 
resolution to hold my tongue. Two officers 
leaning back in their chairs at a table by the 
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wayside surveyed me intently as I came 
along. Rather than wait to be challenged, 
[ thought it best to turn aside and ask them 
my usual question, ‘‘ How does one get to 
Liege ?”? One of them answered rather 
stiffy, adding, ‘* And where did you learn your 
German ?” ‘TI was in a German university 
a few months,” I replied. ‘ Which one ?” 
the officer asked. ‘‘ Marburg,” I replied. 
“Ah!” he said, this time with a smile; “ that 
was mine. I studied philology there.” We 
talked together of the fine, rich life there, 
and I spoke of the students’ duels I had wit- 
nessed a few miles out. ‘“ Ah!” he said, un- 
covering his head and pointing to the scars 
across his scalp; “ that’s where I got these. 
Perhaps I will get some deeper ones down 
in this country,” he added, with a smile. 
With a few words more he said, “Auf Wie- 
dersehen,” and I was off down the road. 
Only once now all the way into Liege did 
[ feel any suspicion on me. I presented my 
paper to the next guard, who was a morose- 
looking individual, and he looked at it very 
puzzledly. He put several questions to me. 


His last one was, ‘‘ Where is your home ?” 
‘““T come from Boston, Massachusetts,” I 
replied. 


Encouraged with my success with 
the last officers, I ventured to ask him where 
he came from. Léoking me straight in the 
eyes, he replied very pointedly, “ /ch komme 
aus Deutschland.” The intuition of. this 
common soldier was better than the training 
of his superiors. 

Immediately I made off down the road, 
feeling no rest from his searching eyes until 
[ turned round a bend in the road and put 
an intervening obstacle between myself and 
him. But this relief was short-lived, for no 
sooner had I rounded the bend than a cry of 
Halt!” shot fear into me, for I turned to 
see a man on a wheel waving wildly at me. 
I thought it was a summons back to my in- 
quisitor, and the end of my journey. Instead, 
it was my officer from Marburg, who dis- 
mounted, took two letters from his pocket, 
and asked me would I have the kindness 
to deliver his letters to the Fé/d ost if I 
got through to Liége. He said that seemed 
like a God-given opportunity to lift the load 
off the hearts of the people at home. Gladly 
[ took them, with his caution not to drop 
them in an ordinary letter-box in Liége, but 
to take them to the Fé/d Post or give them 
to an officer. I went on my way rejoicing 
that I had these letters to serve as creden- 
tials. 
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I followed the road now leading down 
through the long street of Jupilles, which 
was plastered with notices from the German 
authorities guaranteeing observance of the 
rights of the citizens of Jupilles, but threaten- 
ing to visit any overt acts against the soldiers 
“with the most terrible reprisals.”” So I 
arrived on the outskirts of Liége, and ex- 
pected to see a battered city, after all the 
bombardments it had undergone; but it 
seemed to have suffered really but little, con- 
sidering it had been the center around which 
the storm of battle had been raging for over 
three weeks. The windows had been shat- 
tered in many buildings, the great bridge by 
the Rue Levpold had been blown up, and 
hundreds of stores and public buildings were 
flying the white flag with the Red Cross on 
it, while in the Point Lambert the wounded 
were being brought in from the front. A 
bookseller who could speak English offered 
his congratulations on my coming through the 
lines, was glad to hear of the world’s praise 
for his plucky little country, and proudly said 
that a German officer had told him that “ one 
Belgian was as good as four Germans.” He 
commenced a tirade against the cruelty of 
the invaders, but I told him that as civilians 
his fellow-countrymen had undoubtedly been 
shooting on the German soldiers. He replied 
that that was what could be expected when 
a thief or robber entered a house, no matter 
if he had announced his coming. 

I wandered around the city for a while 
and noticed the bills that had been posted by 
order of the German burgomaster Klyper. 
One was a warning to people not to harbor 
any pigeons of any kind, because by means 
of them news was carried to the enemy. 
Another which was just being posted was the 
announcement of a levy of 50,000,000 francs, 
a war tax imposed upon the city to pay for the 
“administration of civil affairs.” ‘* Private 
property,” it added, “ will be respected.” 

I made my way now to the American 
Consul, who gave me a cordial welcome, 
said that no one had come through from the 
outer world for over two weeks, and begged 
for newspapers that he might realize what 
was going on. Unfortunately, I had thrown 
my lot away, not having realized ,how com- 
pletely Ligge had been cut off from the out- 
side world. Very heartily he invited me to 
lunch with his wife and daughter, and with 
much enthusiasm made me appreciate the 
nature of my adventure. 

ALBERT R. WILLIAMS. 
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every great historical event a hero or 

a villain. So it has tried to fix the 
responsibility for the present cruel war upon 
one man; and, in view of a particular se- 
quence of events, the German Emperor has 
been singled out as the scapegoat. No stu- 
dent of history or of politics, however, believes 
that any one man nowadays could cause such 
a clashing of. forces as is going on at present 
in Europe, or that such a war could be due 
to anything but deep underlying causes, alto- 
gether beyond the control of ordinary states- 
manship. ‘The real causes of the war are 
three: France’s desire to win back her mili- 
tary prestige and the provinces lost to Ger- 
many in 1870; Russia’s desire to eliminate 
Germany as the ally of Austria, her opponent 
on the way to Constantinople ; England’s 
jealousy of Germany’s growth as a commer- 
cial and naval power. Let us consider these 


P eres’ imagination demands for 


three causes in the order indicated. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


In 1870 France, in order to prevent the fur- 
ther unification and internal strengthening of 
Germany, used a slight pretext to declare 
war against the North German Federation, 
hoping thereby to extend her own territory 
by the conquest of the left bank of the 
Rhine. France was defeated, the new Ger- 
man Empire established, and Alsace and a 
part of Lorraine annexed. France has never 
forgiven Germany for this defeat. American 
sympathy has generally been with Germany 
in this matter; only Germany’s annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine is often criticised in 
this country, and, in view of certain wrong 
impressions concerning it, requires explana- 
tion. ‘These provinces belonged to Germany 
from the time of the division of Charlemagne’s 
Empire in 843 to 1648, when Germany, ex- 
hausted by the Thirty Years’ War and 
torn by internal dissensions, was forced to 
cede the greater part of them to France; 
Strassburg and the surrounding territory was 
seized by Louis XIV in time of peace in 
1681. The people of Alsace are almost 
entirely of German stock, belonging to the 
Alemannian tribe, from the name of which 
the French name for Germany, Allemagne, 
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is derived. That their native speech is Ger- 
man will appear even to the uninitiated from 
such names as Miilhausen, Breisach, Strass- 
burg, Weissenburg, Saarburg, etc. Similarly 
the population of Lorraine is for the most 
part closely related to that of the adjoining 
part of Prussia. For a hundred years after 
their forcible annexation to France the popu- 
lation, especially, of Alsace, remained essen- 
tially German in character, speech, customs, 
and intellectual sympathies. No proof of this 
is needed for any one who is familiar with the 
story of Goethe’s student time in Strassburg in 
1770 to 1771, and of his love for Friederike, 
the parson’s daughter, of Sesenheim near 
Strassburg, with whom he sang the old Ger- 
man folk-songs of the neighborhood. _Politi- 
cally the provinces then were under the rule 
of France; in every other respect they were 
a part of Germany. Political sense and 
national feeling, however, were insignificant 
among the population, as they then were all 
over Germany. Not until the French Revo- 
lution, more than a hundred years after their 
annexation to France, did Alsace and Lor- 
raine become French in feeling to any con- 
siderable extent; then the great wave of 
national enthusiasm proceeding from Paris 
swept over the two provinces and separated 
them from Germany, where the national 
spirit was not aroused till much later. 

Germany had not forgotten her just claims 
to these provinces ; but even after the terri- 
ble effort of shaking off the Napoleonic 
dominion in 1813-15 she was still too dis- 
united and weak to win them back. So 
they remained with France until 1870, and 
during this long period their political attach- 
ment to France became very strong, while 
nevertheless the great mass of the population 
retained its old German speech. France dur- 
ing this period looked upon the provinces 
with the superiority of the conqueror; the 
Alsatian speaking his German fatois was 
regarded as far inferior to the genuine 
Frenchman. 

After her victory in 1870 Germany exacted 
the return of the lost provinces. She did this 
partly for military reasons, in order to erect 
a bulwark between herself and France, which 
had for centuries taken every opportunity to 
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interfere in Germany’s affairs and to disrupt 


Germany’s unity ; partly for the sentimental - 


reason that these provinces beionged origi- 
nally to Germany, that their population was 
of German stock, and that, even though the 
sympathies of the people at the time were 
largely with the French, it was hoped to win 
them back to Germany, to which they natu- 
rally belonged. In this last endeavor, it is 
admitted, Germany has only partially suc- 
ceeded; but, if it be remembered that it 
took over a hundred years and the French 
Revolution to Gallicize the provinces, Ger- 
many has no reason to be ashamed of what 
she accomplished in forty-three years. The 
jingo press of Paris and London inveighs 
against the so-called German tyranny in 
Alsace-Lorraine ; but what are the facts? 
The regrettable Zabern incident, greatly ex- 
aggerated as it was by a sensation-loving 
press, has been absolutely unique during an 
occupation of more than four decades; com- 
pared with what has occurred in Ireland in 
the way of murders, land riots, evictions, 
etc., during this period, all the clashes be- 
tween the authorities and the people in 
Alsace Lorraine fade into insignificance. 
Under a really tyrannical government the 
people generally emigrate as fast as they 
can, as they did from Ireland for many 
years; in Alsace-Lorraine the annexation 
was immediately followed by an increase in 
emigration, but this increase ceased in a 
few years, when the rate of emigration fell 
below that of the neighboring states. It is 
true that a good many Alsatians might be 
found in Paris, but so there might be in Berlin, 
as everywhere in the world the population 
from agricultural and mountain districts has 
flocked to the large cities. Between 1875 
and 1905 the population of the provinces 
increased from 1,531,000 to 1,814,000, or 
18.4 per cent, while during the same period 
that of France increased by only 6.4 per 
cent; from 1885 to 1905 the population of 
the industrial city of -Miilhausen increased 
from 69,759 to 94,488—that is, 35 per cent. 
The growth in material wealth has been simi- 
lar; and what the German Government has 
done in the provinces for education may be 
inferred from the fact that after the definite 
annexation of the provinces almost the 
first thing was the re-establishment of the 
famous old University of Strassburg, which 
has since taken its place among the promi- 
nent centers of learning in the world, and to 
which numerous American students have 


resorted. Furthermore, Germany has_al- 
lowed the provinces an amount of autonomy 
which Ireland even now does not enjoy ; for 
several years their affairs have been adminis- 
tered by a Governor-General appointed by 
the Emperor, and a Diet elected by univer- 
sal suffrage ; for years many of the civil 
offices, including some of the highest, have 
been filled by natives of the provinces, who 
thus showed their willingness to co-operate 
with the new government. A large part of 
the population was content to abide by the 
results of 1870, and the sentiment was over- 
whelmingly against another war over the 
possession of the provinces, from which 
these would naturally be the worst sufferers. 
If it had not been for the continuous agita- 
tion by the Paris jingo press we should prob- 
ably have heard little about German tyranny 
in Alsace, for there was no substantial basis 
for the assertion. 

But France was not content to abide by 
the decision of 1870, and not only the jingo 
press, but the most influential public men, 
with few exceptions, have more or less 
frankly encouraged the popular demand for 
another trial of strength with Germany. For 
this purpose the armaments were carried to 
an extent in proportion far beyond those of 
Germany, and in 1912 the time of active 
compulsory service was raised from two to 
three years, while at the same time the re- 
cruits of the following year were called to 
the colors, thus practically doubling the army 
at one stroke. For this same purpose the 
alliance with Russia was more aad more 
firmly cemented, France lending Russia 
billions of money to reorganize and vastly 
increase her army after her defeat by 
Japan. It was only a question of time 
when France and Russia would find an 
opportunity to strike at Germany, and it was 
an open secret in military and diplomatic 
circles that such an opportunity would occur 
in 1914 or 1915, when both French and 
Russian armaments would be complete. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


Germany has long recognized Russia as a 
most powerful neighbor with whom she had 
to be on good terms for her own sake. The 
two nations have not seriously clashed for a 
hundred and fifty years, for Prussia’s partici- 
pation in Napoleon’s campaign of 1812 was 
compulsory, and the very next year Prussia 
and Russia fought side by side against Na- 
poleon at Leipzig. Since then Germany has 
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made every effort, especially in recent years, 
by commercial sacrifices to retain Russia’s 
good will, and the two nations might be at 
peace now if it were not for Russia’s hos- 
tility to Germany’s friend and ally, Austria. 
Russia’s ambition for more than a century 
has been to extend her dominion over the 
Balkans and to win Constantinople. She 
might probably have done so long ago had 
this been in accordance with the designs of 
England and France. In order to win Con- 
stantincpie, Russia must first dominate the 
southern Slavic states, Servia and Bulgaria, 
and she has for a long time arrogated to 
herself the part of their patron and protector. 
That Russia has a prior right to this position 
Austria does not admit, for she too is a 
great Slavic power, and her commercial in- 
terests demand an open route to the sea and 
to the Orient as much as Russia’s. Indi- 
rectly Germany’s commercial interests are 
at stake, for through Austria lies Germany’s 
land route to the Orient, and it is an impera- 
tive necessity for her to keep this route open ; 
neither Austria nor Germany can afford to 
have it blocked by an unfriendly Power. 
This is so clear that prominent Russian 
writers have stated in recent years that 
Russia’s way to Constantinople lies through 
Germany. As it cannot be to England’s or 
France’s interest to have Russia in possession 
of Constantinople, except under conditions 
to which Russia would never submit, it seems 
as if the present alliance between these Powers 
could only serve the immediate purpose of 
eliminating Germany from European affairs. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


Until the Franco-German War the relations 
between Germany and England were generally 
friendly. The two nations had never seri- 
ously clashed, and on the field of Waterloo 
the English and Prussian armies fought side 
by side. The English view of the German 
people, as it crops out in the literature be- 
fore 1870, is that of a people given largely 
to sentimentalism, philosophy, music, and 
beer-drinking ; beyond that, the Germans 
might be useful in keeping France in check, 
which England then still regarded as her 
chief enemy, but otherwise they were a 
negligible quantity. Germany’s inferiority 
to England in engineering, manufacturing, 
and commercial enterprise was so great that 
as late as 1880 water works, gas works, and 
street railways in many German cities were 
constructed and run by English engineering 
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skill and English capital, while the steam- 
ships of the two feeble German transatlantic 
lines were built in England and Scotland. 
But now a rapid change took place. In 
1876 the German Commissioner to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia reported to 
his Government as his verdict concerning the 
products of German industries there exhib- 
ited, ‘“‘Cheap and inferior ;” twelve years 
later, ‘‘ Made in Germany” had become a 
badge of excellence for a great variety of 
industrial products ; a few years later again, 
Germany built ships which for size, swiftness, 
and comfort surpassed those of the great 
English transatlantic lines, and which carried 
German products to all parts of the globe. 
Then England suddenly recognized Germany 
as a dangerous competitor for the world’s 
trade, and her feeling toward her changed 
from friendly condescension to jealousy and 
hate. 

The matter was aggravated when Ger- 
many began to strengthen her navy in order 
to protect her coasts, trade routes and outlying 
possessions. Other nations likewise greatly 
strengthened their navies—the United States, 
France, Russia, Italy, Japan—but only Ger- 
many’s efforts in this direction were frowned 
down by England, although Germany never 
attempted to build a fleet anywhere near the 
size of the English fleet, while even if she 
had done so England’s superior geographical 
position and her dominions and naval bases all 
over the globe would always have assured her 
an incomparable advantage over Germany. 
The reason for this was that England had 
begun to look upon Germany, of all countries, 
as her chief rival in trade; and her policy 
from the time of her own rise as a commer- 
cial and maritime power had always been to 
concentrate all her efforts on the elimination 
of her foremost commercial rival—a policy 
which had resulted successively in the de- 
struction of the maritime power of Spain, 
Holland, and France. 

Germany had before her the example of 
these countries; she remembered the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen, in which the Brit- 
ish destroyed the Danish fleet ; and she also 
remembered that when, in 1849, a single war- 
ship was built in Germany by popular sub- 
scription, Lord Palmerston, then Prime Min- 
ister of England, declared that if such a ship 
dared to show on the high seas‘ the German 
flag he would order it to be treated as a 
pirate ship. Under these circumstances 
modern Germany had to choose between 
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leaving its growing maritime trade to the 
tender mercies of England till the latter 
should take an opportunity to wipe it off the 
globe, and arming herself to protect it; and 
Germany chose the latter course. Since 
then England has taken every opportunity to 
thwart the efforts of Germany at legitimate 
growth and extension of her influence, and 
she has done this with an air as if she were 
fighting for a moral principle. She herself 
might conquer the Transvaal and sacrifice 
in the effort the lives of myriads of brave 
Boer farmers and of her own soldiers; she 
might enter into an arrangement with France 
according to which England retained Egypt 
and France took Morocco; she might enter 
into an arrangement with Russia, dividing 
Persia into spheres of English and Russian 
influence, to the utter disregard of the rights 
of Persia; Italy might grab Tripoli; Japan 
and Russia might quarrel about Manchuria, 
and settle the matter between them; all this 
was legitimate and in the interests of civiliza- 
tion. But let Germany say as much as that 
she too had commercial interests in Morocco, 
or that she would like to purchaseacoaling sta- 
tion within a certain sphere where England 
and her allies had a dozen, then a howl went 
up about “ intolerable German aggression ” 
and ‘*unwarrantable encroachment on English 
interests.” Even such a strictly non-political 
commercial enterprise as the building by Ger- 
man capital of the Bagdad Railway was not 
permitted except after years of negotiations, 
and after English capital had been allowed 
to participate and the terminals arranged to 
suit English interests. Germany has sub- 
mitted to this injustice for a number of years, 
but it is clear that a nation of 65,000,000 
people needing employment and means of 
support could not forever endure such a 
thwarting of its legitimate aspirations. 


COULD THE WAR HAVE BEEN AVOIDED? 


So it appears that each one of these three 
great Powers now making war on Germany 
had her own reasons for wishing to crush 
her; Germany, on ghe other hand, had no 
corresponding designs against them. She 
wanted no French territory, knowing well 
that it could not be Germanized for a long 
period, and would only weaken her. Nor 
was she so foolish as to think that she could 
wrest anything from the Russian colossus, 


Her geographical position, the relative weak- 
ness of her navy, and her lack of naval bases 
and coaling stations made it inconceivable 
that she could inflict very serious damage 
upon England’s fleet or her world-wide do- 
minion. Nothing is more absurd than the 
assertion that Germany aimed to rule Europe 
as France did in the time of Napoleon. ‘The 
only thing Germany desired was to be treated 
by the other nations on an equal footing, and 
not to be constantly shut out by their com- 
binations from newly arising opportunities 
for expansion and for the extension of her 
commercial influence—opportunities such as 
the other nations have seized in recent years 
time and again. ‘This was not only her 
right, but a physical necessity in view of her 
rapidly growing population. She has sub- 
mitted to many a slight and has suffered one 
setback after another. If she has struck 
now, it is because she felt sure that she could 
not later defend herself against the mighty 
combination of her opponents with the slight- 
est chance of success. When the Kaiser, in 
order to preserve the peace of Europe, offered 
to mediate between Austria and Servia, and 
Russia nevertheless ordered the mobilization 
of her giant army, the whole German people 
realized what was in store for them. Ger- 
many was in the position of a man who 
sees a deadly enemy reach for his pistol, and 
whose only possible salvation lies in shooting 
first. 

The war could have been avoided if France 
had foregone her desire for revenge and for 
the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, which she 
did not need in view of her almost stationary 
population and her own wealth and that of her 
extensive colonies. The war could have been 
avoided if Russia had been content with her 
vast and undeveloped empire, and had curbed 
her desire to strike down Austria as an ob- 
stacle on her route to Constantinople. The 
war could have been avoided if England had 
been more generous to Germany and had 
allowed her the same share as the other 
nations in new opportunities for colonization 
and for extension and protection of com- 
merce. Finally, the war could have been 
avoided if Germany had been willing to sit 
back and let these three great Powers divide 
up Europe, Asia, and Africa between them, 
and content herself with the crumbs from 
their table. 





POLAND’S POSITION AND HOPES IN THE 
PRESENT WAR 


BY E. H. LEWINSKI-CORWIN 


The author is an American of Polish descent. He came to America to finish 
his education after Poland boycotted the Russian schools and universities. He is 
a Fellow in Political Economy in Columbia University, acted as the agent in Can- 
ada of President Taft's Tariff Board, and is now Executive Secretary of the Public 
Health Board in New York City. In sending this article the author writes: “ The 
International Symposium on the war in Europe published in The Outlook of August 
15 prompts me to send to you this article on Poland's hope and position in the present 
war. It states the case briefly, but I hope adequately and accurately. Poland ts 


naturally a very important arena of activities in the present war, and on the attitude 
of the twenty-odd million of her inhabitants much of the success of the warring 


parties may depend.’—TuHe Epirors. 


LITTLE over one hundred years 
A ago Poland figured as an item of 

considerable magnitude in the far- 
reaching military and political calculations of 
Napoleon. After his fall the representatives 
of the nations of Europe assembled at the 
Congress of Vienna could not, for reasons of 
balance of power, agree to a complete obliter- 
ation of the once powerful nation, extending 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
“from sea to sea,” from the Baltic to the 
Black. ‘The shadow of the Corsican once 
more appearing on the Continent of Europe 
hastened their final decision. Poland ceased 
to exist as a free nation, with the exception 
of the city of Cracow, which was proclaimed 
an independent republic. 

The three nations abutting on Poland, 
which, by their unholy alliance and a long 
series of shameless acts of perfidy, treachery, 
and bad faith, brought about her complete 
annihilation, agreed at the Congress (1) to 
retain the fundamental national institutions 
of the Poles and guarantee them a political 
representation, and (2) not to restrict by 
tariffs or special regulations the free com- 
mercial intercourse among the Poles of the 
three sections. 

At the end of May, 1815, the Polish eagles 
were substituted by a coat of arms of the 
Great Duchy of Posen, a collective name of 
all the province that fell to Prussia’s share. 
King Friedrich Wilhelm in his manifesto to 
the people said: *‘ Though incorporated into 
Prussia, you need not renounce your nation- 
ality. You shall preserve your rights under 
the constitution which I intend to grant to 
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my loyal subjects, and in addition you will 
receive, like the other provinces of my king- 
dom, a separate provincial constitution.” 
How none of the three Powers kept their 
agreements and what a woeful succession of 
events Polish political history of the last hun- 
dred years presents is, in a general way, 
known to all who have even a most cursory 
knowledge of history. All of the constitu- 
tional guarantees were disregarded, ali the 
vestiges of the old republican organizations 
were trampled under the militaristic foot of 
the plunderers, systematic and severe eco- 
nomic and social oppression was instituted, 
and the pernicious work of crushing the 
language and traditions of the people began. 
In addition, divide et impera became the in- 
ternal policy of Austria and Russia. To 
grow the seed of hatred between the land- 
owner and the peasant, Austria made the 
former responsible for the taxes and military 
conscription of the latter. By these indirect 
as well as direct means she succeeded in 
bringing about the outrageous slaughter of 
the landed gentry by the peasants in 1846. 
Tocrush the revolution of 1863 Russia, steal- 
ing the wind out of the sails of the revolu- 
tionaries, emancipated the Polish serfs, and, 
securing thereby their sympathies, drenched 
in blood the almost successful attempt of the 
Poles to free themselves from the most bar- 
barous Russian oppression, which began 
towards the end of the reign of Alexander | 
and which has not ceased for a moment to 
this day. In the year 1914 4.p. an attempt 
to teach an illiterate adult to read and write 
or instruct free of charge a child of poor 
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parents who cannot afford to pay for instruc- 
tion is a political crime which is punishable 
by imprisonment or even exile! 

Prussia has been following a ruthless _pol- 
icy of extermination of the Polish nationality, 
and has been, to her eternal shame, cruelly 
flogging small children because they prayed in 
Polish. She has been spending untold mill- 
ions for the German colonization of prov- 
inces which have been since times imme- 
morial the home of the Pole. By inhuman 
legislation prohibiting a Polish peasant from 
building a house on acquired land, she has 
forced him and his family to live in carts 
and wagons ; but, despite all that, she has ab- 
solutely failed in making him sell his land, 
leave the country, and abandon his native 
tongue. The Prussian colonization policy 
proved to be an absolute fiasco. It has 
achieved results contrary to those expected. 
It has increased the solidarity of the Polish 
mass, made them cling more tenaciously than 
ever to everything Polish, to cultivate their 
land more scrupulously, amass wealth, develop 
co-operative schemes of rural credit, and to 
nurture a most exalted devotion to national 
culture, which, despite all handicaps, has blos- 
somed and developed. There is not a field 
of artistic or scientific endeavor which lies 
fallow in Poland. Denied freedom on the 
political arena, all the energies of a gifted race 
went into activities that made for art, science, 
and culture. Musicians, sculptors, painters, 
scientists, writers, of the highest rank and 
magnitude are so plentiful in Poland that 
they cannot find sufficient outlet in their na- 
tive artificially cramped quarters, and go out 
in large numbers to serve in Europe’s fore- 
most temples of learning and art, and to 
participate in state administration wherever 
this is not denied them. Within the last 
decade or so three Poles were Finance Minis- 
ters of Austria. 

Austria, once one of the most reactionary 
powers of Europe, recognized, after her defeat 
by Prussia in 1866, the imperative need of 
political reforms, made peace with Hungary, 
and granted home rule to her component 
nationalities, among them to Galicia. A 
new era was started in the Polish provinces 
of Austria. The Polish national spirit and 
Polish culture began to flourish. All the 
schools from the lowest to the highest became 
Polish, and instruction in the Universities of 
Cracow and Lemberg as well as in all the high 
professional schools is carried on exclusively 
in Polish. , 
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Although the economic development of 
Galicia is considerably thwarted by exorbitant 
taxation and by the policy of the Viennese 
Government favoring particularly the German 
provinces of Austria, the Poles of Galicia are 
pretty well satisfied and are loyal to the 
dynasty. They value the atmosphere of 
political freedom much more highly than 
economic well-being. Moreover, the Haps- 
burg dynasty is the only one of the three 
spoils-sharers that has kept faith since 1866, 
and the only one that the Poles learned to 
trust. 

The present imbroglio in Europe is not 
a mere accident, an unforeseen and unfortu- 
nate result of the blind play of unknown 
forces. It is but a dramatic expression of 
the high tension which has existed ever since 
Russia entered upon her boundless and 
reckless imperialistic career. Then, the 
sudden appearance of a great and consoli- 
dated German power in the center of Europe, 
vying with Russia in offensive militaristic 
despotism, defeating France, and threatening 
the supremacy of Great Britain, aggravated 
the tension which was bound to result in an 
armed conflict. There is no doubt that the 
real causes of the present war are Russia and 
Germany, all the others being merely drawn 
into it by force. Austria would not have pre- 
cipitated the trouble were she not emboldened 
by her ally, who has all kinds of Machiavel- 
liant designs and imperialistic interests in the 
Balkans and the Near East, and were she not 
exasperated by Russia’s insolence and her 
feverish activities among the Slavs of the 
Balkans and of the Dual Monarchy. The 
perfidious pan-Slavic or pan-Russian propa- 
ganda, with its immense bribes and an elavo- 
rate spy system, is reported to be unbearable 
by those who observe conditions at close 
range. ‘To preserve her peaceable develop- 
ment and dignity Austria had to act. The 
Sarajevo outrage, which revealed the com- 
plicity of the “‘ inspired ” agents of the Serv- 
ian Government, was but the last drop in a 
bitter cup. Austria’s hand was forced indi- 
rectly by Russia, which, being utterly irrespon- 
sible and having a tremendous half-starving 
peasantry and an immense standing army, is 
a constant danger to peace, rivaled in its for- 
midableness by Germany alone. 

As to the Poles, they have repudiated the 
pan-Slav movement. They know what it 
aims at, and they do not trust Russia. Long 
before the present war began, its possibilities 
were discussed in a lively way in Polish politi- 
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cal literature. Poland is in a most unfortu- 
nate position with reference to this war, as her 
territory is the natural theater of hostile activ- 
ities. Before the war is over, and whatever 
its result, her wealth will be annihilated, her 
population decimated, her soil drenched in 
blood, and her sons incorporated in three 
hostile armies, killing off one another. Shall 
she not be compensated for this unexampled 
and innocent loss? Can she rely on the 
magnanimity or sense of justice of any of the 
Powers engaged in the war? History sup- 
plies asomber reply. She has counted vainly 
on justice and help and sympathy too many 
times to entertain any foolish hopes at pres- 
ent. She has to count on herself if she is to 
live. A people of over twenty millions, with 
a history ten centuries old, with a high 
and distinct culture, cannot afford to die 
simply because three militaristic and land- 
grabbing neighbors have so decreed. She 
has to meet them on their own terms, and 
she has been constantly asserting herself 
despite all oppression. Some of her political 
writers see a winning chance in a conflict like 
the present one. There is no doubt that the 
sympathies and help of the people of Poland 
are going to be a factor of great importance 
in the present struggle of supremacy between 
the Russian and the Germanic world. A 
considerable number of writers advise a de- 
cided pro-Austrian direction, a complete 
affiliation with the Dual Monarchy and a life- 
and-death struggle against Russia. For the 
defeat of Russia may mean, if not an entire 
independence, then at least a concentration 
of the greater part of the Polish provinces 
under one sovereign power. ‘The splitting 
of the nation into three parts under three 
different rules was the greatest calamity that 
could have befallen Poland. It estranged 
the people from one another and made con- 
certed action almost impossible. Although 
a victory of the Germanic forces over Russia 
would be a distinct gain to Poland, yet an 
overwhelming Prussian victory would be un- 
fortunate, as the bulk of Poland might fall to 
Prussia, which in her spirit and manner is as 
offensive as Russia to a people of a refined 
spiritual culture and of republican inheritance. 
Moreover, the Poles have another common 
bond with Austria in their religion. 


THE OUTLOOK 


From the point of view of the Poles the 
ideal outcome of this present gigantic mix-up 
would be an independent Poland, which would 
act as a buffer between the ever-quarreling 
neighbors and would supply the balance- 
wheel in the struggle for supremacy between 
the Russian and Germanic world. If this be 
unattainable at present, the next best solution 
of the Polish question would be a unification 
of the entire Polish nation into an autono- 
mous unit under the sovereignty of Austria- 
Hungary. Outside of the Pole’s most vital 
and intense interest in his national existence, 
there is not anything which touches him more 
deeply than art and culture. He conse- 
quently would like to see the great Northern 
Bear defeated and pushed back to the wild 
forests of Russia, where he properly belongs ; 
but it would make his heart bleed to see 
France or England beaten by Germany. He 
hopes that France will recover her lost prov- 
inces and expand her benevolent and radiat- 
ing cultural influence over Europe. A defeat 
of France is a defeat of civilization, and spells 
complete supremacy of sword and gross and 
brutal materialism over refinement and cul- 
ture. Similarly, a victory of Germany over 
England is too horrid to think of. It would 


mean a destruction of political liberty, free- 


dom of thought, initiative, and action, and the 
dominance of the insolent Prussian over the 
world. Even the Germans themselves, out- 
side of Prussia, dread it as the greatest calam- 
ity. It would mean, incidentally, the death- 
knell to Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, and a destruction of their beau- 
tiful civilizations and free institutions. 

The present war bears within it all these 
possibilities. It is a bitter disappointment to 
all those who had faith in reason and culture 
to see the destinies of the world’s greatest 
nations and their civilizations depend on the 
blind forces of passion and destruction. It 
will be a still greater disappointment to 
Poland if, after the new political units 
emerge from the sea of dissolution and an- 
archy, she, having borne the brunt of a devas- 
tating three-cornered war, with all her popu- 
lation actively and passively engaged in it, 
should not gain a breath of freedom so pas- 
sionately fought for during the last one 
hundred years. 


























THREE POEMS OF THE WAR 


I—THE WAR OF KINGS 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 






From dawn to dusk reign horror and affiright, 
And the sad night no healing respite brings ; 

In all its hideous panoply of might, 

This is the war of kings! 






The people are but pawns upon the board; 

What of their wants, their woes, their sufferings ? 
Speak, Death, dark watcher both by field and ford, 
In this grim war of kings! 






Will history still repeat the sanguine past, 
With all its trail of ruthless anguishings ? 
Oh, may this slaughter-carnival be the last— 
The last dread war of kings! 


II—WAR AND DEATH 
BY HELEN COALE CREW 


Two figures out of the gloom of despair on man’s vision broke; 
And one, colossal, brute-visaged, vengeful, and pitiless, spoke— 


“T am War! And behold in the courts of the gods none is greater than I! 
Earth quivers and reels at my gauntlet’s touch, and the dome of the sky 

Is shattered and torn by my trumpet’s blare and the flash of my sword; 

And man at my coming is fearful and fain of the help of the Lord. 

Yea, black is the doom that I spread on the world, and the ruin is wide. 

Man may pray himself dumb! Can he slay me in fear who begot me in pride ?” 






but he, the other, benignant, pitying, quiet of breath, 
Smiled, ‘“‘ You shall know me and fear me not. I am but Death!” 













ITI—AMERICA 
BY CONRAD AIKEN 


We lay and smiled, to see our sky 
So blue, so luminous with sun; 

ri Lo, far off, wailed an ominous cry ; 

We heard a thunder of footsteps run 






Under a darkness settling there, 
Some huge and sinister wing’s eclipse ; 

Smoke fouled the east; a baleful glare 

Lightened beneath; and maddened lips 






Took up that cry, while darkness stirred 
And heaved, and like a wounded thing 
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Bled, by the utterance of one word 
Which bade a myriad war-swords sing. 


What murderous shadow troubled so 


Our summer dream? . . 


. The sunlight ceased. 


A sick and fetid wind came slow 
From the stale tenements of the east. 


Brother to slay his brother rose, 
The shambles fell, and from that gloom 
Came the hoarse herded cry of those 
Who blindly massed to fight for room. 


Room! Give us air! 


A breathing space! 


The sunlight and the land for all! 
Each lifted up a stifled face, 
And battered door, and beat at wall, 


And surged against resurgent horde. 
For space to sow his little seed. 

Lo, they would plow the earth with sword, 
Strew dead on earth that earth might feed. 


And we—where now our summer bliss ? 
From the stale tenements of the east 

Stole fear lest we should come to this, 
And prove us brother to the beast. 


PROLOGUE 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Written for the opening of an outdoor stage at Boulder Farm, Chocorua, New 
Hampshire, and acted, as a prelude to an exhibition of Old English Folk-Dances, on 
July 18, 1914, with Professor George Pierce Baker, of Harvard University, as the 


Mountain Spirit. 


From the distance THE SPIRIT OF THE 
Mountain, @ wild, shaggy, uncouth being, 
is seen coming, darting from tree to tree, from 
rock to rock, until with a leap he reaches the 
top of the boulder at left, back of stage. 


THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT: 
(Laughing derisively in the distance.) 


Ho, ho! What’s here? Ho, ho! What 
game is on? 

Humans! Ho, ho! Men! Women! Decked 
and gay. 

A crowd such as the cities know, beneath 

My boughs, my pines, my green and low- 
voiced pines— 

A crowd ! 


(Savagely) What do they here? Their faces 
say, 
“ We wait.” For what ? What do they think 
my pines 
Will wisely utter to that waning moon, 
Death-stricken on th’ unruffled blue of day, 
That they sit there with quiet eyes, and wait ? 
Oh, foolish humans! Though my pines cry 
low 
Ultimate wisdom, and my grasses cry 
Secrets, and my undying rivulets 
Murmur the hidden meanings of the worlds— 
Why should they wait? (Scornfully) They 
cannot understand. 
(He leaps from the rock to the stage.) 
What’s this? A raked and rolled and tended 
place 
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Here in my woods? A flat place, robbed 
of ferns 

And roots and running vines and cones and 
leaves, 


Washed and respectable as city souls 
On city highways? I made no such place 
To mock the musings toward eternity 
Of my austere, green trees. My glades are 
rough, 
With snags and tangles for unpracticed feet, 
Poisons and small white bells and agéd 
stones. 
But this is smooth. My pines, what does it 
mean ? 
(He listens.) 
What’s that? <A stage? What is a stage? 
A stage ! 
A place for shows? For shows! (Savage/y) 
So, is it that ? 
(With scorn and anger at first con- 
trolled, then breaking into loud 


derision.) 
For that you wait, you humans! For a 
show ! 
Think you that I will bring my. mountains 
down 


To give you pleasure, rouse my sleepy winds 

On Passaconaway, my thunder-men 

On old Chocorua, on Ossipee 

My dancing girls, my rains; from Kearsarge 
call 

My spearsmen that hurl lightning through the 
night, 

For your sweet pleasure? I, who am this 
world ? 

Go, go! Back to your houses and your 
streets, 

Back to your halls of barter and your shows ! 

For you I fling no thunder through the hills, 

No fire across the dayfall, no sweet rains, 

Myriad-footed o’er the tops of trees ! 

I cry it, I! You get no shows from me! 

(He listens.) ° 

A voice! You spoke, my pines? My birches, 
you? 

Speak it once more. These humans dull my 
ears. 

They do not call on me for tricks, you say? 

Why are they here? Who else can tell of 
love, 

Of moonlit rapture, passionate arms upraised 

In infinite yearning, anger, pain, despair ? 

Who else can cry of birth and death as I? 

Have human hearts a voice like unto mine ? 

Have humans—birds ? 

(Faintly, then more loud, the opening 
bars of MacDowell’s “In Deep 





Woods” are heard. The Mountain 
Spirit listens, suddenly rigid, en- 
tranced.) 
What voice? What voice? What voice ? 
Those notes were stolen from your lyre, my 
pines ! 
What wondrous thief came hither on tiptoe, 
Ravishing music? Sing! Once more, once 
more ! 
Oh! alien robber, whither hast thou fled ? 
(He turns about, bewildered.) 
You spoke, my pines? ‘These humans, too, 
can cry, 
Uttering love and longing ? Hark! A voice! 


Voice oF RoMEo: 
Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear,— 


VOICE OF JULIET: 
Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 


ROMEO: 
What shail I swear by? 

JULIET : 

Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 


Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 


RoMEo: 
If my heart’s dear love— 


JULIET : 

Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 

1 have no joy of this contréct to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 

Ere one can say,“ It lightens.” Sweet, good- 
night | 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet. 

Good-night, good-night! as sweet repose and 
rest 

Come to thy heart as that within my breast. 


THE MOvuNnNTAIN SPIRIT: 
Voices! The bee’s voice in the lily-cup, 
The thrush’s voice beside his airy home. 
Voice of my rosy dawns along the dew, 
When stags peer forth and dreamy birds 
awake. 

Humans, whence did you steal my morning 
light ? 
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Voice or Faustus: 

ls this the face that launched a thousand 

ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilion ? 
fFTelen, make me immortal with a kiss! 

THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT: 

Oh, voice of summer noon, crying among 
Roses for one brighter than rose may be! 
Voice, voice, whence didst thou steal such 

love ? 
My flow’rs cry so when heavily the air 
Hums in midsummer noons, and odor calls 
To odor, light to shadow, gold to green, 
Azure to scarlet, and the sun to all ! 

(He breaks from his trance and leaps 
on a boulder, peering to right and 
left.) 

Voice, voice! Where art thou? Brother 
voice, where art thou ? 

(He comes forward slowly. From 
another direction another voice is 
heard.) 

Voice OF OTHELLO: 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to vou, you chaste stars /— 
It is the cause.— Yet 1’1l not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then—put out the light : 
Lf I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
IT can again thy former light restore 
Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’ st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where ts that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When J have 

plucked thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither: I'll smell it on the tree. 
Oh, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one 


more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill 
thee, 


And love thee after. 
‘THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT: 


Oh, voice of night, when moon and stars are 


dark! 
I have cried thus among the tumbled crags 
And treeless peaks. I did not know that man 





Could steal the pain of my autumnal nights 
And breathe it forth in music. Voice, where 
art thou ? 


Voice OF MACBETH : 

Methought I heard a voice crv,“ Sleep no 
more [”’ 

““ Macbeth does murder sleep” —the innocent 
sleep : 

Sleep that knits up the raveled sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast ;— 


Voick oF Lapy MACBETH: 
What do vou mean ? 


Voice OF MACBETH: 
Still it cried, *‘ Sleep no more!” to all the 
house: 
“ Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shail sleep no 
more [”” 


THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT: 


Voice of my winter angers and despairs ! 
I did not know that man could speak in 
tempest 

And cry in wild and unavailing storm. 

Ye voices, voices! Kindred of my being! 

I claim this plot of earth as mine alone 

No more. Come, we will share it, you and I! 

I and my pines shall watch about you here. 

(Pause. Then beseechingly.) 

Voices, return! Voices of love and pain! 

Voices, return! . Anger, despair, remorse ! 

Voices, return! © Voices of mirth and peace ! 
(Dance music is faintly heard, growing 


louder.) 
Music! And footsteps! Hark, my pines, 
they come ! 


My poplar leaves with sunlight on the gray, 
Dancing they come! Hail, children of my 
mirth ! 

(He darts toward the rear. As he 
cries, he darts deeper into the woods, 
crying the last words after he has 
disappeared in the thicket.) 

The dancing feet! Hail, hail! They come! 
Hail, hail ! 
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THE COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
“THE GREAT ILLUSION” AND A WORD 


STATES. 


UNITED 


OF CAUTION TO THE OPTIMISTS 


R. ASQUITH’S great speech in the 
M. Guildhall, in London, in which he 
described England’s share and duty 
in the present war as a moral and spiritual 
one, sounded a note of heroic altruism that 
has evoked a sympathetic echo in the United 
States, and, while it reflects the egoism that 
has always enabled England to persuade her- 
self that the cause she espoused was just, it 
also marks a very distinct advance in the 
morality of her ideals of national and inter- 
national good faith. 
Hardly more than fifty years ago James 
Russell Lowell made Hosea Biglow say : 


“T tell ye England’s law on sea and land 
Has ollers ben, ‘ I’ve gut the heaviest hand.’ 
It’s you the sinner ollers, she’s the saint ; 
Wut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t ain’t.” 


These lines were written in the fear that 
motives of commercial self-interest would 
lead England to espouse the cause of slavery 
and the Confederacy. Fortunately, the spirit 
of unselfishness and humanitarianism  tri- 
umphed, and since that time the influence of 
both English and American democracy has 
generally been exerted in behalf of morality 
and the righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

Germany’s violation of the “scrap of 
paper ” which guaranteed Belgian neutrality 
was England’s casus belli. She refused to 
remain an unprotesting party to a broken 
contract, and the willingness of the English 
people to fight rather than default must im- 
mensely increase the confidence with which 
every English promise will hereafter be re- 
garded throughout the world. The same 
statement might be made with regard to 
President Wilson’s insistence upon respect 
for the Panama tolls provision of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, an insistence which in the 
light of subsequent events seems to kave 
been the height of political wisdom. 

Both matters are, however, but fresh dem- 
onstrations of the truism that in politics, as 
in business, ‘“‘ honesty is the best policy,” and 
that the Machiavellian theory that princes 


and nations may repudiate treaties at will 
cannot any longer be applied by a govern- 
ment that would retain the world’s respect. 

It is because England’s action has had the 
effect of raising the great European war to 
the level of a struggle for right as opposed to 
might, and not for the “ might made right ”’ 
which was nationalized by Nietzsche, that the 
defeat of Germany is a foregone conclusion. 

It is for the same reason that as the white 
heat of battle clarifies the issue a more con- 
fident optimism with regard to the outcome is 
perceptible, despite the varying fortunes of 
the preliminary campaign. 

It is because the German Emperor has 
himself come to feel the moral disadvantage 
of his position that he is making such strenu- 
ous efforts to organize a propaganda that will 
win for him the sympathy of the neutral 
nations of the world, and it is because of his 
signal failure in this purpose that his military 
triumphs are destined to be so short-lived 
and his ultimate defeat is assured. 

Even Napoleon could not long defy the 
power of public opinion, and since his time 
the moral consciousness of the world at large 
has been so quickened, and when in agree- 
ment has become so invincible, that even the 
most powerful men or nations must yield 
before it. 

The end of the war is therefore in sight 
of those who believe in the triumph of the 
right; and while an admission of defeat by 
the Powers that are even now morally dis- 
armed may be delayed, we can commence 
with confidence to reckon upon and provide 
for the return of peace. 

For those of us who are engaged in busi- 
ness the outstanding lesson of the war is that 
the best preparation we can make for the 
opportunities that await us is to keep the 
contracts to which we are committed, and to 
avoid any new undertakings that we cannot 
perform. 

In a comparatively recent address Nicholas 
Murray Butler said that civilization was “ the 
triumph of faith over fear ”’—the faith that 
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contracts would be kept and law respected, 
over the fear that force would compel the 
weaker to surrender their rights to the 
stronger. Those of us who live in England 
or America believe that the present war is 
being fought for the preservation of the 
rights guaranteed to nations by the contracts 
which are called treaties, and that German 
disregard of these treaties has already opened 
to the United States opportunities for the 
expansion of our foreign trade previously 
undreamed of. 

We must realize, however, that confidence 
in our promises is the first essential of suc- 
cess in trade with distant and alien peoples. 
They must learn to trust us, and we must 
learn to trust them. It is said that the inter- 
nal trade of the United States exceeds in the 
aggregate that of all the rest of the world 
taken together. No one knows whether this 
is true, but the purchasing power of our peo- 
ple and the traffic of our railways give color to 
the statement. Ninety per cent of this enor- 
mous commerce is, however, conducted upon 
a basis that presupposes a very limited appli- 
cation of the credit principle. 

Goods are sold for cash, or, where credit is 
allowed, it is for short periods, and is granted 


upon the strength of statements by the debtors 
with regard to their solvency, which, if false, are 


criminal. Drafts are drawn with documents 
attached and loans are made against the hy- 
pothecation of property that may be realized 
upon in case of default. It is true that our 
banks invest largely in single-named paper, but 
their purchases of such obligations are based 
more upon balance-sheets than upon char- 
acter, and the practice of bankruptcy law has 
become a highly specialized and important 
department of the legal profession. 

Hitherto such export trade as we have 
been able to do has been financed largely 
through the medium of credits granted by 
London bankers, and it has not been prac- 
ticable to arrange these credits in the United 
States because the cryptic letters C. O. D. 
have expressed the spirit in which most of 
our commerce has been conducted. 

This lack of confidence has been recipro- 
cal, and the nations of South America and 
the Orient have preferred to trade where 
they were trusted. 

An elderly and distinguished lawyer said 
to me the other day that he believed that 
the abolition of all laws for the collection of 
debts would greatly improve the security of 
credit; and those who contemplate engag- 
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ing in the export trade may as well realize 
at once that it is a field in which recourse to 
the collection of debt by legal process is not 
practicable. 

Asia, Africa, and South America do not 
possess and cannot obtain the gold with 
which to pay us for the things we may be able 
to sell them. We must trust them until 
they can sell to us or some one else 
the commodities which provide their only 
means of payment; and if we require an 
English guarantee of their responsibility con- 
vertible into a transferable credit at the 
London Clearing-House, the chances are that 
their purchases will be made where their 
credit is obtained. 

Then, too, these foreign buyers must come 
to feel renewed faith in the American con- 
tracts that profess to guarantee the quality, 
packing, and delivery of our goods. 

One reason why we have not succeeded 
hitherto in retaining any substantial hold 
upon the export demand is that it has been 
chiefly regarded as a spillway for our surplus 
production when business was dull at home. 
The goods shipped have therefore been 
irregular in quality and put up in a way that 
did not appeal to foreign taste or meet 
foreign requirements. 

In a general way, our theory has been 
that if these un-American peoples would 
adopt American ways we could supply them, 
but that otherwise it was not worth while. 

We insisted that they pay cash, or buy on 
short time and be willing to take the same 
class of goods that were used in the United 
States, packed just as we pack them for 
shipment by boat and railway instead of 
carriage by stage or pack-mules. 

Such commercial ineptitude has naturally 
made against our success as exporters, and 
though our merchandise shipments to foreign 
countries are valued at nearly $2,500,000,000 
a year, they go chiefly to Europe, are mostly 
unmanufactured, and are nearly all financed 
through the use of English credit. 

Even if we ship cotton to Japan or auto- 
mobiles to Buenos Aires, we draw upon 
London for the proceeds, and, conversely, 
American purchases of Brazilian coffee or 
East Indian jute are paid for by remittances . 
to London. 

The reason for this is that the people of 
these far-off countries can procure in England 
the credit that is denied to them in the United 
States, and naturally they prefer to buy where 
they are trusted. 











That the English Government appreciates 
the importance of this factor in enabling 
Great Britain to hold its trade is most con- 
vincingly shown by its recent action in guaran- 
teeing to the Bank of England the collection 
of moneys advanced against acceptances 
made prior to August 4. Thus the Govern- 
ment says, in effect, to those foreigners who 
are indebted to the English bankers: ‘‘ We 
believe you will pay, although your ability to 
do so may be temporarily impaired by the 
war, and we will guarantee your obligations 
at the Bank of England when accepted by 
an English banker.” 

Many of the bills so guaranteed are drawn 
by citizens of the countries with which Eng- 
land is now at war, and the confidence thus 
expressed will probably be an influence of 
the first magnitude in enabling England to 
extend her trade both during the war and 
afterward. 

The English people have behind them the 
experience of two centuries in supplying for- 
eigners with goods and credit, and if the 
merchants of the United States are really in 
earnest in their desire to meet the world’s 
demand for manufactured articles we will do 
well to follow English methods. 

These methods have been successful be- 
cause they embrace the following essentials : 


1. The fulfillment of contracts without legal 
compulsion. 

2. An application of the credit principle 
which recognizes that trade is but barter with 
money as the measure of values; that it fre- 
quently takes at least a year to consummate a 
bargain which involves an exchange of goods 
between the people of two distant countries ; 
that meantime such people can do business 
only by trusting each other; that it is the func- 
tion of the banker to promote this mutuality of 
confidence by interposing his guarantee and to 
give credit to both parties to the bargain as 
long as it may be reasonably necessary. 

3. A willingness to produce and sell what the 
buyer wants, packed as he desires. 


If the much-discussed invasion of foreign 
markets by American manufacturers is to 
take place, patient and persevering adherence 
to these cardinal principles will be necessary. 
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It will be well, however, for us to realize 
that even the convulsion of a world-wide war 
is not likely to make the commerce of the 
belligerents permanently ours unless we are 
willing to werk unremittingly to retain it. 
The channels of trade are hard to change. 

In the competition that is certain to ensue 
England will have many advantages over us, 
and even a Germany in which militarism is 
dead may be a Germany in which industrial- 
ism and commercialism will develop with in- 
creased vigor. Angell’s book ‘ The Great 
Illusion ”’ is one that may now be profitably 
read by many Americans who are assuming 
that German commerce is dead because Ger- 
man military power is doomed. 

The very reverse may prove to be the case, 
and, in any event, we may be certain that the 
prizes now apparently within our reach will 
not be unsought by others. 

It is for us to consider seriously whether 
we desire or can successfully handle the large 
share of the world’s commerce that our 
imaginative optimists have already appro- 
priated. 

Is it not better for us to be specialists and 
direct our energies toward the tasks for which 
we are best equipped? We talk about an 
American mercantile marine, but forget that 
it implies an enormous increase in the navy 
required for its protection. We hear much 
about increasing the output of our factories, 
but ignore the fact that although we are 
essentially an agricultural people with enor- 
mous areas of uncultivated land, we found it 
necessary last year to import corn from the 
Argentine and are unable to-day to supply 
the domestic demand for beef. 

The “ back to the farm” movement that 
every one agreed should be encouraged until 
the clash of arms in Europe changed the 
current of our thoughts was econdmically 
sound and should not be abandoned. 

We cannot supply the needs of all the 
world or do all the business of the universe, 
and before we embark upon ventures that 
may be disappointing let us, avoiding the 
hysteria of the moment, soberly consider 
what we are best fitted to accomplish by ex- 
perience, equipment, and environment. 


THE SPECTATOR 


HEN “ the movies ’” were in their 
infancy, ere they developed to 
their present challenging impor- 


tance as a public institution, with a Board of 
Censors of their very own, troupes of india- 
rubber thespians agonizing up hill and down 
dale, and even their own magazines, it did 
not make so great a difference what manner 
of music was played while they flickered 
and—surpassing the leopard—changed their 
spots. ‘The Spectator, in the primitive era, 
never could rid himself of the sense of the 
machine ; his eyes grew tired of the speckled 
flutter, and the music did not help him, for 
it was such a soulless, impersonal affair. It 
would have fitted any sort of transaction. It 
had no imagination, no afflatus. Very plainly 


it was ‘‘made up”’ as the tired fingers went 
along—it did not raise its drooping head to 
know whether its text upon the screen was 
grave or gay; one could not help a twinge 
of sympathy, as before a caged creature at 
the Zoo, for the player condemned to the 
digital treadmill, and bound to deliver, like 


bricks from a hod, his poor little assortment 
of arpeggios, runs played as with a porter’s 
whisk-broom, insensate modulation and chords 
mere sound and fury. 
Oo 

The other evening the Spectator strolled 
into a moving-picture establishment of the 
newer order and was amazed by what he 
heard. ‘The stage was flanked on either 
hand by the gilded glory of a pipe-organ—no 
show-window of a bargain in brass bedsteads 
was ever a grander sight ; when the organ 
was not going, the notes of a piano floated 
somewhere in the offing; suddenly violins, 
a harp, and a French horn impinged upon 
the concord of sweet sounds, and the Spec- 
tator subsequently learned that the players 
were members of a Symphony Orchestra 
of parts. The pianist was drawn into con- 
versation. He was a young Cuban of quaint 
idioms. ‘ When I dare,” said he, “I give 
them Bach ; and, anyway, no matter what I 
do, I make each note just so perfectly as 
I can, for my artistic conscience *—and most 
of his stipend goes for tutelage with a first- 
rate instructor. Indeed, with the august, 
imperial precedent of him who fiddled while 
Rome was burning, has not the “ movies” 
orchestralist a proud opportunity to play up 
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to? The subconscious self of the auditor, 
even when the dynamite goes off, or the 
villain hustles down the elevator shaft, or the 
locomotives meet head on, absorbs the music 
out of the atmosphere as a flower at even- 
fall imperceptibly drinks the dew. And it 
is distinctly not according to Hoyle to talk 
at a photo-play. If the audience lacks the 
éclat of the opera box, it lacks the. chatter 
too. It is a serious business, this, to keep 
pace with the plot, to read these epistles 
that are flashed up just long enough, or 
these white legends on a black ground that 
let us into the true inwardness of the 
hero’s moving lips or the heroine’s tangled 
emotions and the lack of team-play in her 
features. It takes at least the Dead March 
from “Saul” to do full justice to the 
Calabrian earthquake and the lava writhing 
from the fissures of Etna. The Harvard 
and Yale crews paddle grandly to the start 
to the noble tune of Rubinstein’s ‘“ Melody 
in F.” A tantalizing hint of something like 
Debussy’s “La Mer” or “Reflets sur 
Eau” subsides into the banality of the 
Barcarolle from ‘‘ Hoffmann” to help persuade 
us that we are breasting the deep to Coney 
Island with barges of a floating hospital. 
Or the heroine of tabloid drama stands pen- 
sive in her garden where the moonlight lends 
its ghostly pallor to the foxgloves, and, of 
course, she must think in accord with the 
sirupy strains of the Meditation from “ Thais ” 
or possibly the love duo from the first act 
of “ Bohéme.” The prodigal son gives his 
wine supper with damage to the crockery, 
while the faithful piano lustily whales forth 
Frederick Bullard’s rousing ‘“ Stein Song,” 
and when next day the young giver of the 
feast ruefully turns out his pocket lining to 
find but ten dollars whereon to subsist for a 
month, lo! the commentator of keys and wires, 
with cruel irony, breaks forth like a Greek 
chorus into Dvorak’s “‘ Humoresque.” 


8 


The sort of temperamental adroitness and 
ready adaptability that the ‘‘ movies ” pianist 
should have the Spectator once saw most 
prettily illustrated by Adele aus der Ohe at 
a country house in which the film of a camera, 
in the depravity of inanimate things, had un- 
curled its length on the floor to the despair 
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of the owner. Sensing the tragedy, she 
went to the piano, and to the general amuse- 
ment began to play Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” 
‘‘for the poor dead pictures,’”’ as she said. 
Amusement soon altered to a very different 
feeling, for presently, by the incomparable 
beauty of her playing, she ‘had reached what 
George Meredith calls “the ear that sits be- 
side the inner springs,’’ and certain among 
her hearers were in tears. Evenso, when, at 
the breakfasting of an ideally happy ‘‘ movies ”’ 
family, the Angel Child flowers at the table 
with his ringlets and his Fauntleroy collar, 
the “movies” court-minstrel is not worthy 
of his high calling if he does not give us 
Nevin’s setting of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
“ Mighty Lak’ a Rose.’”’ And the little sales- 
girl within earshot murmurs, as she lifts an- 
other chocolate from the box, ‘ Ain’t it appro- 
priate! ‘ Sweetest little feller ’’’—proud to 
think that she has recognized at once the 
song and its justification. The pianist, too, 
would be pleased if he knew that she was 
aware of him. 


3 
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Is not this heartening amelioration of the 
kind of music that goes hand in hand with 
the “ movies’ merely a part of the general 


movement for better “ popular ”’ music in 
this country, recognized in the programmes 
selected by bandmasters and applauded to 
the echo by their summer audiences? For 
one concrete instance out of many that might 
be cited, it did the Spectator’s heart good to 
hear the people in their regular ‘Tuesday 
evening ‘ sing,”’ with the band of forty pieces, 
on the City Hall Plaza in Philadelphia. At 
the foot of the great 548-foot tower the peo- 
ple- gathered, and the shadowy figure of 
Father Penn, with the tiara of lights at his 
feet and the mellow effulgence of the great 
clock, seemed to bless the singing as it 
upsoared to him from the very soul of the 
metropolis that has grown from the “ faire 


greene country town’ he planted. The con- 
cert began with Wagner’s “‘ Rienzi ’’ overture 
and Sibelius’s ‘‘ Valse Triste ’’ from the band, 
with a gay, harmless little jig-tune by way of 
encore. ‘The director of the singing had the 
voice of a very pleasant and friendly bull of 
Bashan and the unquenchable vitality of a 
Billy Sunday. He discovered that those who 
couldn’t sing could at least swell the tidal 
wave of sound by “roaring like thunder,”’ as 
the rule-book of the Tyringham Shakers used 
to prescribe. Whether the song was ‘“ Old 
Black Joe” or “ Annie Laurie” or “ Lead, 
Kindly Light ” or “The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land,” he galvanized the most diffident into 
surprising themselves. ‘‘ Now let’s have 
that verse again—and let’s try what it'll 
sound like if the ladies sing and the men 
whistle.’” It is strange that even with a 
trifling discrepancy in time between the 
whistling obligato and the soprano unison, 
there was an ethereal sweetness of sound. 
Birds of the woodland know nothing of the 
metronome, yet when thrushes warble their 
‘native wood-notes wild,’? who complains of 
the ensemble? ‘There are places where the 
asperities of professional criticism were better 
withheld. 

Other urban and suburban bands in Phila- 
delphia this summer, the Spectator was grati- 
fied to note, have played such music as 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished,” Dvorak’s ‘*New World,” 
Grieg’s “* Peer Gynt” suite and a movement 
from his piano concerto in A minor, Weber’s 
concertino for clarinet, Sibelius’s tone poem 
** Finlandia,” Tschaikowsky’s * 1812 ”’ over- 
ture, Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” excerpts 
from “Rheingold,” ‘‘Tannhauser,’”’ and 
* Parsifal.””. Who shall despair for the future 
of popular music in America when there is 
at hand such reassuring evidence of the pro- 
gressive elevation of musical taste ? 
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BY THE WAY 


The popular amusement of eavesdropping on 
rural telephone lines may be seriously interfered 
with if a device described in “ Popular Mechan- 
ics ” for September becomes generally available. 
This attachment immediately heralds the fact 
that a third person is listening to a conversation, 
and also informs the person using the line 
whose instrument has “ plugged in.” 

A syndicate with a chain of a hundred stores 
issues a manual of instructions to its employees 
which says: “The first thing for a representa- 
tive of our stores to get firmly fixed in his 
mind... is that every transaction must be 
completely satisfactory to a customer. There 
will be no compromise, no quibbling—right or 
wrong, the customer is right. ... Each cus- 
tomer served must be thanked ; the words must 
be said with sincerity and Zo the customer, not 
ai him. . . . When a customer brings back a 
package and says the contents are not satisfac- 
tory, hand out the purchase price promptly and 
as willingly and graciously as you do when you 
sell it.” These golden words might well be 
borrowed by some great department stores in 
which courtesy and attention to patrons are not 
invariable. 

New York City’s post-office, which for many 
years has occupied the Federal Building in City 
Hall Park, has been removed to the new build- 
ing adjacent to the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion at Eighth Avenue and Thirty-third Street. 
The old building now becomes only a branch 
post-office. — 

“Everybody’s Magazine” offered a prize of 
$500 for the best article on the liquor evil. It 
received 9,000 letters, and in the September 
number prints the winning article, by Isaac 
Fisher, of Vicksburg, Mississippi. As the 
“Best Remedies for the Liquor Traffic” Mr. 
Fisher suggests: “ (1) Stop denouncing anybody 
about the liquor traffic. (2) Get the truth about 
the liquor question inall of its aspects. (3) Get 
the truth about the whole liquor question Zo the 
people.” 

Savings bank life insurance has now been 
established in Massachusetts for seven years. 
Four savings banks have established insurance 
departments, many other savings banks and 
trust companies have become public agencies, 
and more than two hundred manufacturers have 
established agencies for their employees. This, 
says an Official circular, has had a constantly 
stimulating efféct upon the great industrial in- 
surance companies because of the high stand- 
ards set. 


The Delicious apple, the Eclipse grape, and 
the Hale peach, says a writer in the “ House 
Beautiful,” seem to be marking a new phase of 
progress in fruit-growing to-day. The Hale 
peach was a “find.” The introducer of the 
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variety had made many experiments to pro- 
duce a fine “freestone” peach, but failed. 
Chance led him to a perfect freestone tree. 
“ Here at last,” he says, “after years of search, 
breeding, and propagation, was a chance seed- 
ling so far superior to all other known peaches 
as to make me almost dizzy with joy at its 
discovery.” 

In some early letters from George William 
Curtis published in the September “ Atlantic” 
it is interesting to find that Curtis includes 
Swedenborg among the supreme geniuses of 
the eighteenth century. He writes: “I think 
we have no right to complain that the breath 
of God is stayed, in a century which has borne 
Napoleon, Washington, Swedenborg, Goethe, 
and Beethoven.” 

A railway embankment 185 feet high, the 
highest ever constructed, it is thought, in this 
country, is being built between Culmerville, 
Pennsylvania, and Cunningham, a distance of 
one and a half miles. The fill is being made 
with slag and other refuse material from the 
steel mills of the Pittsburgh district. This waste 
material has the great advantage that it does 
not slide, however great the weight placed 
upon it. 

Studies made at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, England, as to the number of stars 
indicate that they aggregate some 1,600,000,000, 
though of these only 3,000 or 4,000 are visible to 
the average eye. The total number is greatly in 
excess of former estimates. 


A certain well-known critic, according to 
Professor Brander Matthews as quoted in the 
“ Dramatic Mirror,” was asked by a friend for 
his opinion as to a much-exploited vaudeville 
performance. “ The most stupid thing I have 


ever seen,” was the reply. The critic’s news- 


paper the next day, however, praised the play 
enthusiastically. The friend telephoned to the 
critic for an explanation, “Why,” was the 
answer, “I gave you my personal opinion last 
night; but my review to-day is the opinion of 
the hundreds of people who like that sort of 
thing.” The critic’s view was that the opinion 
of the audience, not his own, was what the 
average newspaper reader wanted. 


“The Horrors of Peace” is the striking title 
of an article in the “ North American Review ” 
which seeks to show that the fatalities of great 
battles are far outdone by the aggregated 
miseries involved in accidents and social ills in 
time of peace. The “horrors of railroading,” 
the “horrors of aquatic pleasures,” the “ horrors 
of picnic and church-structure disasters,” the 
“horrors of flood disasters,” the “horrors of 
white slavery,” and the “ horrors of the divorce 
courts” make up a striking catalogue of the 
blots on civilization at its best. 








